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THE HOUR 


HE rules of international law adopted at the 
second Hague Conference in 1907 are not in 
vogue in the present war. Montenegro, for- 
sooth, did not ratify them! 

The rules of international law laid down by the first 
Hague Conference in 1899, however, prevail. They have 
been ratified by all the forty-six sovereign civilized na- 
tions of the world. 

The last two sentences of Article III of the Conven- 
tion for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, adopted at the Hague Conference of 1899, read 
as follows: 

Powers strangers to the dispute have the right to offer 
good offices or mediation even during the course of hostilities. 


The exercize of this right can never be regarded by one 
or the other of the parties in conflict as an unfriendly act. 


These are the solemn words of international law bind- 
ing on all nations alike—belligerents and neutrals. It is 
obvious, then, that the warring nations can make no 
valid objection, if the neutrals assemble together to 
discuss questions concerning the rights and duties of 
neutrals, the conduct of the war, the terms of peace or 
the basis of a lasting peace. 

Not only can the warring nations offer no objection 
to such a course, but the neutral nations, according to 
the first paragraph of Article III, should “on their own 
initiative and as far as circumstances may allow, offer 
their good offices or mediation to the states at variance.” 

The United States has heeded this injunction. It of- 
fered mediation to the belligerent nations at the begin- 
ning of the war. Mediation was not accepted. 

A full year has gone by. 

Six million men have been killed, crippled for life, 
wounded, or captured. 

For every one of these men there are loved ones at 
home living in the agony of despair. 

Countless women have been ravished. 

Children have been mutilated and starved to death. 

Thousands of square miles of territory have been laid 
waste. 


HAS COME 


Over seventeen thousand million dollars have been 
spent in the destruction. 

And the stupendous holocaust has apparently but 
begun. 

In the face of this doom of civilization shall the sane 
portion of the human race sit silent and supine waiting 
for the conflagration to devour itself? 

It is time for the United States, the greatest of the 
neutrals, to act again. Let the President invite all the 
neutral nations to come together in a conference at 
Washington or The Hague. Let the Conference sit in 
continuous session till the war ends. 

At first the Conference would probably not offer me- 
diation. The belligerents are bound hand and foot by 
the fear that any discussion of peace on their part at 
this time would weaken their case before the world. 
The Conference would begin perhaps by trying to come 
to some agreement on the rights of neutrals. It would 
then be ready to proclaim principles. Definite proposals 
would follow. In proportion as these were wise the gov- 
ernments and public opinion of the world would be 
moved. And they would be wise, for the nations would 
have to act unanimously or not at all, and if unani- 
mously it is inconceivable that thirty nations could agree 
upon anything foolish. Finally, some proposal would be 
accepted. Mediation would naturally follow. That would 
be the beginning of the end. 

Signs are multiplying that the belligerents will not 
be averse to the calling of such a conference. Certainly 
public opinion in the United States is strongly veering 
toward the idea. Besides, the conflict as it now rages 
endangers each neutral state. If a neutral attempts to 
defend its rights singly, it is in real danger of being 
drawn into the conflict. 

It is the high duty then of the neutral nations to 
concentrate their united wisdom and power on the task 
of ending the Great War. They owe it to themselves 
and to humanity. 

The Hour has come. 


GERMANY’S COOL ASSUMPTION 


HE narrow escape from a German torpedo of the 

Cunarder “Orduna” does not indicate any gratify- 
ing change in German naval policy. There were more 
than a score of American citizens on board; and their 
lives were saved apparently only by a miscalculation on 
the part of the submarine’s commander. But the attack 
does effectually dispose of one of the main defenses set 
up by the German Government. For the “Orduna” was 
bound for New York and obviously carried no ammuni- 
tion or other instruments of death to be used against 
the soldiers of the Fatherland. 

At the same time the German note apologizing for the 
torpedo attack upon the American ship “Nebraskan” in- 
dicates that Germany, sincerely or willfully, does not 
understand what we are talking about. The apology is 
based upon the statement that the submarine’s com- 
mander made an unfortunate—but entirely natural— 
mistake. For, it is explained, it was so dark that he 
could not make out the vessel’s nationality and therefore 
acted upon the presumption that she was British. 


Here appears the same cool assumption that has char- 
acterized the statements of the German policy since the 
first one last February. It is assumed that a German 
submarine may legitimately sink without warning and 
without regard to the safety of the noncombatants in 
passengers and crew any British merchantman sailing 
the waters about the British Isles. 

This is in flat contradiction of the principles of inter- 
national law and the customs of civilized nations prior 
to the announcement by Germany of its “war zone” pol- 
icy. It is flatly opposed to the practice of the Allied 
fleets. It has no good warrant in law, in custom or in 
humanity. 

In dealing with merchantmen belligerent ships have 
but one primary right; and it makes no difference 
whether the merchant ship is neutral or enemy. That 
is the right of “visit and search.” The warship may stop 
the merchant ship, send an officer aboard to find out her 
nationality, her destination and the nature of her cargo, 
and, if she be an enemy ship or a neutral ship bound for 
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an enemy port with contraband in her cargo, seize her 
and take her into port. If for any reason it is impossible 
or dangerous for the warship to take the prize into port 
she may be sunk, provided that the safety of passengers 
and crew are first assured. 

There is no such thing known to civilized maritime 
warfare as sinking a merchantman on sight. There is 
no such thing as sinking a merchantman without warn- 
ing. There is no such thing as refusing to give the crew 
and passengers of a merchant ship a chance for their 
lives when the ship herself has to be destroyed. And it 
makes no difference whether the merchantman is enemy 
or neutral. In either case the rights of passengers and 
crew are identically the same. 

The United States therefore has precisely the same 
right to denounce and to demand reparation for the kill- 
ing of American citizens on a British ship as for the 
sinking of an American ship. Germany has already ad- 
mitted our right in the case of American ships. She 
must admit it in the case of American citizens on Brit- 
ish ships. ; 

Her contention to the contrary is not civilized warfare 
—it is something else. 


MAKING EVERY VOTE COUNT 


OW would you like to be certain every time that 

you vote for a member of your town council that 
your vote will not be thrown away? How would you like 
to be certain that you will have some one in the town 
council who is your representative because you voted 
for him? 

Under present arrangements, you know, unless your 
man is elected, your vote is thrown away, and until 
the next election to the council comes around you are 
unrepresented. 

But there is a system under which you can be certain 
—seven-eighths certain, that is, which is a pretty high 
degree in this uncertain world—that your vote will help 
to elect somebody. 

The city of Ashtabula, Ohio, is to have on August 10 
an election to decide whether it shall adopt this system. 


Ashtabula has already adopted a fine type of municipal 


government, the commission-city-manager plan. The new 
plan does not go into operation until next fall, but al- 
ready a group of citizens are proposing to add to it this 
further improvement, which is known as proportional 
representation. 

Like the old ward system of election the new one 
allows the voter but a single vote. But, unlike that out- 
worn system, it does not select councilmen from geo- 
graphical constituencies. Like the election-at-large sys- 
tem common to the more modern and enlightened plans 
of city government, it abolishes ward ljnes. But it intro- 
duces the principle that each man’s vote shall be used to 
elect only one councilman. 

The voter’s task, under proportional representation, 
is simplicity itself. Confronted with a ballot containing 
the names of, say, a dozen candidates for the seven 
places on the council, he puts the figure 1 opposite his 
first choice, the figure 2 opposite his second choice, and 
so on as far as he cares to go. Counting the votes is more 
intricate. But even here the principle is perfectly sim- 
ple. The voter having been allowed to express as many 
choices as he pleases, his vote is counted for the highest 
choice on his ballot that it can help to elect. 


In the case of a seven-member council, a candidate is 
elected as soon as he has received one more than one- 
eighth of all the ballots cast. This number of votes is 
called the quota. In counting the ballots the first choices 
are first taken into consideration. If any candidate has 
received his quota out of the first choices, he is forth- 
with declared elected, and the ballots—equal in number 
to the quota—which have elected him are laid aside. 
Any additional ballots on which he appears as the first 
choice are then distributed among the other candidates 
according to the second choices on them. If any candi- 
date has then reached the quota, he is elected and the 
ballots which have elected him are laid aside. His sur- 
plus ballots are then distributed among the remaining 
candidates according to the third choices on them. At 
the same time, after the second count, the lowest candi- 
date is eliminated and his ballots apportioned among 
those who remain, in the same way as the surplus bal- 
lots of those elected. When seven candidates have each 
received his quota of votes the council is full and the 
count is over. It is clear then that not more than one- 
eighth of all the ballots cast can be ineffective in elect- 
ing somebody. Whereas under existing systems of voting 
it is entirely possible for a half or—since we permit elec- 
tion by a plurality instead of a majority—more than 
half to be thrown away. 

Proportional representation is complicated to describe 
and difficult to understand from mere description. But 
it is perfectly simple to vote under it; and the counting 
of the ballots is a much easier process in operation than 
the casual reader would be likely to suppose. 

Its advantages are overwhelming. It makes every vote 
—except for that small remainder of not more than one- 
eighth—count. It gives every councilman a unanimous 
constituency. By requiring the support of a different 
quota of voters for the election of each member of the 
council, it makes it impossible for any party or faction 
to elect a majority of that body by concentrating its 
vote on four candidates and takes the government of 
the city out of politics. It gives any minority or group 
comprising more than one-eighth of the voters of the 
city a chance to be represented in the council. 

It perfects representative government by giving every 
voter almost a certainty of having his vote help to elect 
a representative. It extends democracy by strengthening 
the power of minorities and curbing the possible tyranny 
of a majority. It is a further step away from ward poli- 
tics, machine rule and the dominance of the boss. 


SANITY AND INSANITY 


JURY decided that Harry Thaw was insane, and 

that saved him from the electric chair. A few years 
later another jury decides that he is sane; but nobody 
believes he is any more sane now than he was when he 
murdered Mr. White, or, to put it otherwise, nobody be- 
lieves he was any more insane then than he is now. 
When they declared him insane it- was argued that he 
had inherited the taint of insanity. He certainly has not 
lost it since then. 

It is not for us to declare that the present jury has 
erred; but it is pretty clear that either now or then the 
jury did err, and the reason why they did err is a very 
serious matter. It was money that did it, money that 
saved his life then or that set him free this time, as far 
as the jury could do it. Had it been a poor man who 
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had slain White he would probably have been convicted 


as guilty of murder. We do not mean to imply that there ; 


was any corruption of the court or jury; not at all. The 
jury did their best; but hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars were spent in the efforts of the counsel to save the 
slayer. The purpose of the counsel is not to present the 
truth, but to persuade, or even mislead and deceive, the 
jury. Money will hire able, eloquent and skillful law- 
yers who can pervert the minds of twelve plain, common 
men, not too shrewd, and make the worse appear the 
better reason. This case shows, and shows sadly and 
dangerously, what money can do. Money could not do 
anything coarse or visibly corrupt. It is much to the 
credit of our jurisprudence that money could not pre- 
vent long detention with the criminally insane, but it 
could once save the criminal’s life, and again claim his 
freedom. It could get so-called experts to declare him 
first insane and then sane, and eloquent and astute law- 
yers to secure and present the evidence desired and per- 
vert it if required. This is a very serious case, and it is 
one that demands the attention of legal associations, to 
consider what legislation may somewhat equalize the 
conditions and privileges of rich and poor. It has often 
been suggested that expert testimony has come to be 
such a disgrace that a body of experts should be ap- 
pointed by the courts to whose impartial decisions ques- 
tions of insanity should be left, instead of buying testi- 
mony for and against one who makes this defense, 








JAPANESE ETHICS 


E are in receipt of a special cablegram from our 

representative in Tokyo, announcing that the 
Government of Japan has united with the leading mer- 
chants and bankers of the empire to take immediate 
and effective measures to relieve the sufferers from 
famine in China owing to the great floods that have 
just killed over 10,000 Chinese and devastated great 
areas of land. 

It will be remembered that ever since the recent ulti- 
matum of Japan to China, certain parts of China have 
maintained a rigid boycott on all Japanese goods. As 
a result untold disaster has already befallen both Japa- 
nese and Chinese traders. 

These heathen Japanese do not seem to know any 
better than to return good for evil. 








FIFTY SCHOLARLY YEARS 


T is to the credit of British literary life that it long 

ago created a school of weekly journalism, sober, solid, 
powerful, centralized on books and literature, yet pur- 
poseful in politics and science and sociology, even as 
books cover these and all other fields; journals heedless 
of the floating gossamers that float by daily, and appeal 
only to thinking people who despise display heads and 
sensationalism. Such are the Spectator and Saturday 
Review, to mention only the English type, but not to 
omit the Athenzum, which differs from the others in 
being more strictly bookish. After this pattern was 
started The Nation fifty years ago. 

But The Nation was not English, even tho Mr. God- 
kin, its editor, was born an Englishman; his associate 
was Wendell Phillips Garrison, who was taken over from 
the office of The Independent, as later was Paul E. More. 
It was a new thing in American journalism, founded by 








idealists, men whose purpose was to know and then tell 
exactly what they believed to be the truth about both 
books and public policies, fearing nobody, favoring no- 
body, exposing all wrong and pretense, and seeking the 
most competent authorities for its reviews of books, and 
so appealing to the universities for expert judgment. It 
never had a large circulation, but it had an immense 
influence, for it speedily became the most trusted liter- 
ary authority in the country, and taught criticism to 
other journals. We connect it in thought with Johns 
Hopkins University, which after a European model 
taught our colleges what a university should be. 

Yet it was its ethical spirit that was its most marked 
character. It fought every political evil, and was a stout 
defender of the liberated slaves in the difficult times of 
reconstruction. Not a religious journal—for Mr. Godkin 
was no orthodox believer—half its subscribers were 
clergymen, and the other half college professors and 
other men of culture and influence. With all its sharp- 
ness and conscious superiority, and with all the enmity 
it aroused, it set the standard and men waited for its 
decisions, for the best equipped men were its writers. 
Its palmiest days of influence were in the first half of 
its history, when it had few rivals, and before it was 
combined with the New York Evening Post, becoming 
in fact the weekly edition of that able daily, which then 
made Mr. Godkin its editor. If its cynicism has not al- 
ways made virtue attractive, it has at least faithfully 
made vice odious in public life, and pretentious igno- 
rance despicable; and we congratulate it on half a cen- 
tury of valiant service to patriotism and culture, and 
are glad to know that its present less close reliance on a 
daily journal is adding to its independent strength and 
success. 


THE HANGING OF THE HAMMOCK 


HE fine art of lying in a hammock is dependent 

upon the precedent and practical art of hanging it. 
The sailormen who bequeathed it to us should have en- 
dowed us with their skill at knots and hitches, for it is 
not so easy as it seems to tie the rope so it shall not sag 
down the smooth tree trunk in the course of long swing- 
ing. We assume that it is a tree, for posts and fixed 
hooks destroy the essence of the hammock, which is its 
mobility. It is the one form of bed with which we mod- 
erns can perform the miracle of taking it up and walk- 
ing. A hammock that must stay in one place is little 
better than a brass bedstead with lost castors, The cus- 
tom of slinging the hammock slantwise between porch 
posts cannot be too severely condemned. For one thing, a 
visitor can never make a dignified approach to the door 
when he is striding over or she is sneaking under a net- 
work entanglement. For another thing, it destroys half 
the pleasure of lying in a hammock to look up into a 
sky of smoothly matched pine boards. The only proper 
canopy is the green spread of tree branches or of trel- 
lised vines. 

But even such a canopy has its faults owing to the 
bothersomeness of the sun. You stretch your hammock 
so that your face will come where the leafy shade falls 
densest, but before long a ray of light comes flickering 
thru. You pretend that it is an accident due to a passing 
breeze that rustles the foliage above. But by and by you 
catch the sun again looking straight into your eyes. This 
time you realize that it is no accident, but an intentional 
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rudeness, so you move your head over a bit to avoid it. 
But the rude ray follows until you have reached the 
verge where a further shift would disturb your bodily 
equilibrium and involve your overthrow. You pray ‘for 
the power of a Joshua, but it is not the compelling 
prayer of faith, for this is an age of science, and ever 
since Galileo proved that the sun does not move nobody 
has been able to stop its moving. Perhaps in compensa- 
tion for this loss of power to work miracles science may 
invent a heliostat hammock with one end attached to a 
moving post regulated like a telescope by a clock to re- 
volve as the sun moves and keep it always in the shade. 

A delicate point in the hanging of a hammock is the 
hight. It must be swung low enough that the children 
can get into it without falling out and breaking their 
worthless little necks. It must not be so low that father, 
who has to put two pennies into the slot machine to get 
weighed, will bump the ground in his swing. To get 
the hight right involves the solution of the formula of 
the catenary, so that the lowest point in the curve shall 
not become tangent to the plane beneath whatever the 
weight and however it may be distributed. For it is em- 
barrassing to find too late that the hammock is not fixed 
to carry double. And if, on the other hand, you hang it 
with that contingency in view, he may not come at all 
that afternoon. 

The head of the hammock should be fifteen degrees 
higher than the foot. A clinometer may be used to de- 
termine the angle if necessary. Within reach of the 
higher end place a chair with something cool to drink 
and a magazine or two. Select for this purpose a maga- 
zine with a pretty girl on the front cover. Then it won’t 
matter whether you read it or not. 








THE GERMAN STRATEGY 


ERMANY’S first plan for the war was a failure. 
It was to make the speediest rush across Belgium 
to Paris, and thus crush France before attacking Russia. 
But Belgium spoiled that plan. She clung to the side of 
the Germans, as a mastiff does to the side of a bear, and 
delayed them till France had time to gather her forces. 
Meanwhile Russia attacked Germany and Austria in the 
rear and compelled the Teutons to divide their attack. 
‘Germany’s art of war, and her supply of munitions, 
and the ease with which she could move and mass her 
armies, made it easy for her to drive back the Russians, 
but as soon as she turned her face again to her foes in 
the west, back the Muscovite would return and snap at 
her heels. That could not be endured, and now the sec- 
ond revised plan of the war has been adopted. Germany 
leaves a depleted army to withstand in their trenches 
the French and British enemy, while England is held 
back by lack of artillery. Germany puts her main force 
on the utter breaking up of the Russian campaign. She 
is planning now to crush Russia first and completely. 
Not satisfied with driving the Russians back into their 
own land, she will follow them up and disperse their 
armies. -She will leave Russia helpless, and will then, 
it would appear, turn to Italy and leave Italy as help- 
less as she expects to leave Russia. Then she can, with 
no ezemy in the rear, bring her overwhelming forces to 
bear on the western campaign. 
And why not? Mainly because this only possible plan 
of campaign is a terribly costly one. It means a fearful 
* attrition of the Teuton army. Germany and Austria 


have not a limitless supply of human material, and this 
the Allies practically have; but it takes time for them 
to gather their men and their munitions. They were not 
ready for a sudden war as Germany was. Thus speed is 
Germany’s hope, speed in her first plan of war, now 
speed in the crushing of Russia, and then of Italy, be- 
fore gathering every last fighting man for the last con- 
flict in the west. Meanwhile swifter and larger subma- 
rines, and heavier Zeppelins, and chlorine bombs will 
oppose the armies and fleets of Britain and France; for 
this is not a war of weeks, like that of 1870, but of 
years, as it now seems, to the exhaustion not of men 
alone, but of all the devilish appliances of remorseless 
science within the bounds of earth, sea and air. 








TAKE-IT-BACK DAY 

N accordance with our American custom of doing 

everything in concert at a set time we have been 
accumulating “days” until it seemed that even Leap 
Year would not suffice to contain them all. The Pilgrims, 
who had conscientious scruples against any kind of set 
holidays, started us off on the downward path with 
their Thanksgiving Day, on which we have to think up 
something to be thankful for. The Fathers followed with 
Independence Day, when we listen to an address on cor- 
ruption in politics instead of to the Declaration. And 
now we have Columbus Day, when we remember who 
found us out; Arbor Day, when we plant a tree. that 
doesn’t grow; Dandelion Day, when we remove the suf- 
fraget badges from the lawn; Mothers’ Day, when we 
wear a white carnation; Fathers’ Day, when we wear a 
rose and everybody asks why; Swat-the-Fly Day, when 
we slay a few thousand without perceptibly reducing the 
muscatory population; Labor Day, when we all knock 
off work; Moving Day, when we exchange addresses; 
Old Home Day, when we write why we can’t come; 
Good Roads Day, when the Governor takes a shovel and 
puts in an honest day’s work; Go-to-Church Day, when 
we send the family; Tag Day, when we submit to hold- 
ups from amateur bandits for some unknown cause; 
Flag Day, when we celebrate a British victory; Self- 
Denial Day, when we take tea without sugar, thank you; 
Tin Can Day, when we clean up the backyard if we live 
in the region of the iron ration; New Year’s Day, when 
we make good resolutions; Valentine’s Day, when we 
receive insults in bad pictures and worse verse; All 
Fools Day, when we recognize the fact—and there are 
others which we have momentarily forgotten but which 
we shall be reminded of when the time comes. 

It\would seem that there is no need for another, but 
there is. The Student Council of Pennsylvania College 
at Gettysburg have invented it and we call upon Con- 
gress to make it compulsory thruout the country. It is 
Take-It-Back-Day, and on that date all borrowed articles 
are to be returned to their owners. If it goes into effect 
we shall have to expand our expansible bookcases, and 
how we shall rejoice to see our old friends once more, 
especially the Encyclopedia Britannica, limpsy slimsy 
edition, which vanished from our office one night. We 
shall have to buy a new umbrella-stand and start a de- 
posit in another savings bank. But would we have to 
take back everything we have ever said that wasn’t so 
or other people didn’t like? Better get a ruling from 
the courts on that point before the Take-It-Back Day 
movement goes too far. 
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After the check and re- 
treat of the Austrians 
between Krasnik and 
Lublin a brief lull in Poland was broken 
on July 14 by a series of German at- 
tacks north of Warsaw, compelling the 
Russians in the Shivka Valley to retire 
to their second line. The next day the 
Germans reoccupied Przasnysz, a forti- 
fied place fifty miles north of Warsaw 
which had already changed hands twice 
in this war. Russians posts at Franzis- 
kowa and Osowa, south of the Niemen 
River, were also taken. These opera- 
tions meant much direct gain for the 
Germans in that quarter, and also re- 
strained the Russians from pressing 
their advantage in the south until the 
Austrian army there could be rehabil- 
itated. Consequently, on July 16 the lat- 
ter force resumed the aggressive, along 
the upper Vistula River, at Sokal in 
northern Galicia, and on the Dniester 
River on the Bessarabian border. Thus 
Hindenburg at the north was aiming 
at Novo Georgievsk and Mackensen at 
the south at Brest Litovsk, planning 
thus to surround Warsaw at the east 
and cut it and Poland off from Russia. 

Another German advance was made 
at the extreme north by General von 
Biilow, with the great port of Riga as 


The Russian 
Campaigns 


its immediate and possibly Petrograd 
itself as its ultimate objective. Moving 
on a sixty-mile front between Libau 
and Schavli, with their left wing in 
touch with the fleet in the Baltic, the 
Germans crost the west Russian prov- 
ince of Kovno and entered the Baltic 
province of Courland, reaching the fur- 
ther side of the Windau River, eighty 
miles from Riga. The Russians present- 
ed no serious resistance to this inva- 
sion, it seeming to be a part of. their 
plan to permit the German advance 
thru that largely German country, un- 
til the lines were so extended and weak- 
ened that they might easily be broken 
by a counter attack. 

It was announced on July 14 that the 
prevalence of cholera at Lemberg had 
compelled the German-Austrian army 
to withdraw from that city. 


, The Allies on 
Turkish Troubles on July 13 made a 


Land and Sea gain of 200 


yards on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and 
continued their bombardment of the 
inner Dardanelles forts. Between that 
date and July 15 much severe fighting 
occurred. General Hamilton drove back 
the entire Turkish line 400 yards; dur- 
ing the following night the Turks ral- 
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IN AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME 


Fear of asphyxiating bombs dropt from raiding Zeppelins has led to the purchase of many such 
respirators as this, which are kept ready against the evil day 
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THE GREAT WAR 


July 12—Thirty-five French aero- 
planes raid German station. Ger- 
mans resume activity in Poland. 
Italian cavalry raid suburbs of 
Trieste. 


July 18—French aeroplanes make re- 
connaissance over Hssen. Italian 
aeroplanes bombard Gérz. German 
thrust toward Verdun checked. Par- 
liament thanks General Botha for 
conquest of German Southwest 
Africa. 

July 14—Violent fighting in Argonne 
Forest. Germans reoeccupy Przas- 
nysz. Troops leave Lemberg because 
of cholera. Allies make gains at 
Gallipoli. 

July 15—Germans cross Windau 
River in Courland on their way to- 
ward Riga. Russians sink German 
submarine “U-51” in Black Sea. 
Rumania refuses to pass Turkish 
military supplies across her terri- 
tory. 

July i16—French aviators bombard 
Germans at Chauny and German 
aviators bombard French at Gerard- 
mer. Italian King and Prime Minis- 
ter hold council at the front. 

July 17—Germans pressing on toward 
Riga. British merchant ship “Or- 
duna” reaches New York after evad- 
ing German submarine attack like 
that on “Lusitania.” Italians re- 
ulse Austrian attack northwest of 

rent. 

July 18—Italians advancing at Ca- 
dore. Germans aggressive in Poland 
and Courland. German and Aus- 
trian troops massing near Ruma- 
nian frontier. 




















lied, attacked the British right, and re- 
gained the ground which they had lost; 
and again, after fighting all the next 
day, the Allies drove the Turks back 
and reoccupied the trenches. Two hills 
among the defences of Krithia were 
captured by the Allies, with 4000 
prisoners. 

In the Black Sea, Russian torpedo 
boats attacked the new Turkish batter- 
ies at Zunguldak and destroyed two 
steamers and several sailing colliers. A 
Russian submarine sank a Turkish 
steamer at the entrance to the Bos- 
porus and also several sailing vessels. 
Still more important was the announce- 
ment on July 16 that Russian warships 
had destroyed the German submarine 
known as “U 51.” This famous vessel 
had made the trip from the North Sea 
to the Black Sea. She left Wilhelms- 
haven in May, coasted the British Isles, 
evaded the British blockade at Gibral- 
tar, traversed the Mediterranean, and 
passed thru the Straits to the Euxine. 
On her way up the Dardanelles she de- 
stroyed the British battleships® “Tri- 
umph” and “Majestic,” and probably 
some other British or French vessels; 
and on reaching Constantinople her 
captain, Otto Hersing, received the 
Order “For Merit’ for the longest sub- 
marine voyage ever made. This boat 
had a surface displacement of 1000 
tons, a speed of twenty knots, a 
steaming radius of 4000 miles, a fuel 
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supply for three months and an arma- 
ment of one 3-pounder and one 15- 
pounder rapid fire guns, four tubes and 
fourteen torpedoes. 

The most severe blow to Turkey, 
however, was the positive and final re- 
fusal of Rumania, on July 16, to per- 
mit the violation of her neutrality by 
the shipment of military munitions 
across her territory from Germany to 
Turkey. There was already a serious 
shortage of ammunition in the Turkish 
army, and the impossibility of securing 
further supplies caused much discour- 
agement and an inclination to seek 
peace separately from the Teutonic Al- 
lies. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
exerted all possible influence upon Ru- 
mania to secure the passage of muni- 
tions, and on July 18 were reported to 
be massing troops on her frontier. 


, Despite Rumania’s re- 
——_ —— fusal to permit the 

passage of military 
supplies for Turkey, the attitude of 
that kingdom toward the war in gen- 
eral remains undefined to such an ex- 
tent that the Russian Government has 
deemed it prudent to make elaborate 
fortifications in Bessarabia along the 
Rumanian frontier. Bessarabia is the 
Russian province which formerly be- 
longed to Rumania, and which Austria- 
Hungary has offered to restore to her 
if she will aid the Teutonic empires to 
defeat the Czar. On the other hand, 
Austria and Hungary hold Bukowina 
and Transylvania, which Rumania also 
covets, and which Russia has offered to 
give her in return for her aid against 
Austria-Hungary and Germany. Ap- 
parently Rumania has determined to 
pursue a policy of “watchful waiting” 
to see which side will win. 

The Bulgarian Minister of War dis- 
closed during the week strong pro- 
Teutonic sympathies and inclinations, 
and a confidence of Teutonic victory in 
the war. The German party at Sofia 
also caused the arrest, on a charge of 
criminal conspiracy, of Mr. Genadieff, 
the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who had recently urged that Bulgaria 
should join Serbia and the other Allies. 

In order if possible to determine the 
course to be pursued by the Balkan 
States it was arranged that at an early 
date there should be a conference, at 
Athens, of the kings of Greece, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. 


a The Austrians began the 
‘Sa week with vigorous at- 
tacks and attempts at in- 
vasion of Italy in the Carnic Alps, but 
were repulsed. The Italians made coun- 
ter-attacks in the direction of the 
Drave River, seeking to isolate Trent 
from Austria save by the way of Inns- 
bruck. Hard fighting occurred at 
Krensberg and Kellerwald, in which 
Austrian attacks were repulsed but no 
gains were made by the Italians. 
Northwest of Trent a strong Austrian 
attack was made in the Upper Val Ca- 
monica, but it too was ineffective. 
Italian cavalrymen made a daring 
raid to within three miles of Trieste, 
and in consequence the Austrians pre- 


pared to remove all prisoners and 
tribunals from that city to Gratz, the 
capital of Styria. On July 13 a squad- 
ron of Italian aeroplanes at a hight of 
1000 yards bombarded the Austrian 
encampments at Gérz, in cooperation 
with terrestrial forces. The King of 
Italy remained at the front, and there 
on July 16 held a council of state and 
of war with the Prime Minister and the 
Chief of the General Staff. An Austrian 
submarine on July 18 sunk the Italian 
cruiser “Giuseppe Garibaldi,” near 
Ragusa. 


The week began with 
— = i a desperate struggle 

attle Lines between Arras and 
Lens, in which the Germans regained 
the position in the Souchez cemetery 
which the French had taken a few days 
before. The French retaliated on July 
13 by checking and driving back the 
Crown Prince’s army at Argonne. The 
latter force on July 14 struck strongly 
at the Verdun-Paris railroad at Ste. 
Menehould, seeking to relieve the pres- 
sure on the St. Mihiel wedge; with 
heavy losses but indecisive results. Two 
days later the German advance seemed 
to be checked and the French captured 
Hill No. 285. Elsewhere along the lines 
from Artois to Lorraine there were 
frequent but undeterminate engage- 
ments. The week closed with three Ger- 
man attacks, in the Forest of Parroy in 
Lorraine, in the Argonne Forest, and 
at Ban-le-Sapt in the Vosges; all of 


which were repulsed. The Germans re- 
ported that the French in the various 
fightings at Arras had lost 74,800 men 
in killed, wounded and captured. 

Aerial activity was maintained. 
Thirty-five French aeroplanes on July 
13 rode a wind blowing forty miles an 
hour, dropt 171 bombs of 190 pounds 
each upon the German station and 
stores at Vigneulles-les-Hattonchatel, 
started several fires, and returned un- 
scathed. The next day ten Allied avia- 
tors bombarded the German military 
depot at Ghent,: and French avia- 
tors made a_ reconnaissance over 
Krupp’s works at Essen. Another 
French air raid was made between 
Douai and Lille. The Germans on July 
16 dropt bombs upon French troops at 
Gerardmer, in the Vosges, eighteen 
miles south of St. Die, while French- 
men bombarded and set fire to the Ger- 
man station at Chauny and destroyed 
a barge in the Oise Canal. 


The complete con- 
quest of German 
Southwest Africa on 
July 9 was preceded—tho the fact was 
not known until later—by the capture 
of Ngaundere, an important town in 
the heart of the German Kamerun, 
presaging the speedy conquest of that 
great colony with an area of 191,000 
square miles and a population of 
2,540,000; the last remaining German 
colony’ except German East Africa. The 
loss of German Southwest Africa was 
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DIE WACHT IM OST 
A monument in Russian Poland erected by Hindenburg’s soldiers to the genius of their leader. 
Die Wacht am Rhein has not so far been threatened in this war, and the old song is paraphrased 
to suit current history 
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Underwood & Underwood 


TO PARIS BY OX-CART 
The horse—in civilian harness—has almost disappeared from France. To take the place of the 
animals that have been commandeered the lowly ox is once more coming into his own and may 
even be seen on the streets of Paris 


the most serious of all, for that was 
the most prized of all German colonies 
and the one which had cost Germany 
most to acquire and hold. A part of it, 
Angra Pequena, was Germany’s first 
foothold in Africa and thus the founda- 
tion of what it was hoped would be- 
come a great African colonial empire. 
In the Boer-British war German South- 
west Africa was made the base of many 
plots against Cape Colony, and there 
were expectations that in case of Boer 
success in expelling the British from 
South Africa that German colony 
would become the “predominant part- 
‘ner” in a German-Boer confederation 
which would in time be resolved into a 
German colonial empire occupying all 
of South Africa. These expectations 
were disappointed, but when the pres- 
ent European war began they were re- 
vived. German Southwest Africa was 
again made the base of anti-British 
operations, and an insurrection in Brit- 
ish South Africa against British rule 
was organized and fomented there. 
But General Louis Botha, the leader 
of the Boers in their anti-British war 
in 1900-2, was now the loyal British 
Governor of the Union of South Africa. 
He took the field in person, supprest 
the insurrection in the Union, and then 
in February marched to the conquest 
of that German colony which he had 
looked to as his potential ally against 
Great Britain. The soldier-statesman 
who once coquetted with German 
Southwest Africa as the basis of a Ger- 
man-Boer Empire now practically an- 
nexes that region to the British 
Empire. 


Germany was. con- 
fronted on July 15 
with the grave men- 
ace of a strike of the workmen at the 
great Krupp gun and machine works at 
Essen, their demand being for higher 
wages and fewer hours of labor. Three 
days later the peril was at least tem- 
porarily averted by the making of some 


The State of the 
Belligerents 


concessions to the men. Social Demo- 
cratic agitation against the war in- 
creased to an alarming extent, and in 
some places troops had to be employed 
to suppress or to prevent rioting. 
There were even rumors of an impend- 
ing proclamation of martial law thru- 
out the empire. According to German 
statistics the general cost of food in 
Berlin increased about 69 per cent be- 
tween May, 1914, and May, 1915. In 
Vienna the increase was from 83 to 
167 per cent. The German Government 
on July 16 prohibited the further use 
of cotton for cloth-making, all supplies 
of raw cotton in the empire being 
needed for military purposes. The last 
reserves, up to forty-five years of age, 
were called to the colors, and men suf- 
fering from some physical disabilities 
were placed on guard duty in order 
that the more robust might be sent to 
the front. It was estimated by the Brit- 
ish that Germany had lost at least 
twenty-nine and possibly thirty-five 
submarines since the war began, and 
that she had not more than fifteen 
Zeppelin airships fit for service. A 
deputation of bankers was reported to 
have warned the Emperor of the dan- 
ger of national bankruptcy, and he was 
said to have replied that the war would 
end in October. 

France on Bastile Day, July 14, had 
a great patriotic demonstration cen- 
tered about the removal of the remains 
of Rouget de Lisle, the author of the 
““Marseillaise,” to a tomb in the Hotel 
des Invalides. Wreaths of crape were 
placed upon the Paris monument to the 
city of Lille, now occupied by the Ger- 
mans, precisely as they have since 1870 
been placed upon the Strasburg monu- 
ment. President Poincaré declared that 
the war must go on until the future 
was made secure. The National Con- 
gress of the Socialist party of France 
on July 15 unanimously affirmed “un- 
shaken confidence in the cause of the 
Allies and Republican France” and 
demanded “The liberation of Belgium 


as well as justice for Alsace and Lor- 
raine.” General Gallieni, military gov- 
e:nor of Paris, forbade the use of any 
alcoholic liquors by the officers and 
soldiers of the garrison of that city. 

In Great Britain men formerly re- 
jected for physical disability were ac- 
cepted as recruits. Yet Lord Lans- 
downe on July 13 declared that not 
more than 440,000 British troops 
were at the seat of war. The need of 
increasing the effective field force and 
also of increasing supplies of munitions 
led on July 17 to a vast demonstration 
in London of women from all parts of 
the United Kingdom, led by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, proclaiming their readiness to 
undertake the manufacture of ammu- 
nition, in place of strikers or to ena- 
ble men to go to the front. The new 
munitions law was applied on July 13 
to avert a strike of miners in South 
Wales, but the men were defiant and on 
July 15, 150,000 of them went on 
strike, against the advice and urgings 
of the chief labor leaders. A system of 
state insurance against damage by air 
craft raids was announced on July 13; 
and the Canadian and Newfoundland 
governments provided for a patrol of 
their coasts to prevent the establish- 
ment of a German submarine base. In 
the domain of finance alone the British 
outlook was encouraging. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on July 13 an- 
nounced that the new war loan of 
$3,000,000,000, the largest in the his- 
tory of the world, had been fully sub- 
scribed. Consols and old war loans con- 
verted would increase the total to 
$4,500,000,000. Yet bankers confi- 
dently declare that Great Britain could 
thus provide $5,000,000,000 a year for 
several years. 


American implication in 
war controversies con- 
tinues. The German 
Government on July 15 sent to Wash- 
ington a note nominally apologizing for 
the torpedoing of the American steam- 
ship “Nebraskan,” but justifying the 
captain of the submarine on the ground 
that the “Nebraskan” was flying no flag 
and had no neutral sign on her free- 
board and therefore was not to be dis- 
tinguished from a British ship. This 
was practically a reassertion of Ger- 
many’s right to torpedo British mer- 
chant vessels without the visit and 
search required by international law 
and practise, and was thus a direct de- 
fiance of the United States, and was re- 
garded as likely to increase the tension 
between this country and Germany over 
the “Lusitania” massacre. The unfavor- 
able impression thus created was inten- 
sified on July 17, by the knowledge that 
on July 9 a German submarine had at- 
tacked, without visit and search or 
warning, the British merchantman “Or- 
duna,” carrying many American pas- 
sengers, the circumstances being prac- 
tically identical with those of the “Lu- 
sitania,” tho the ship escaped. 

It was disclosed on Thursday that on 
June 29 the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment had protested to this country 
against the sale of military supplies to 
the Allies; not, it was subsequently ex- 
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plained, at the inspiration or with the 
backing of Germany, but in the interest 
of humanity. Tke American reply has 
not yet been made, but will doubtless be 
a denial of the Austrian demand and a 
vindication of the neutral policy of this 
country. 

The American Government on July 
17 notified Great Britain that the 
rights of Americans in British prize 
courts were to be based upon interna- 
tional law and not upon municipal law 
or Orders in Council. Similar notice had 
already been served upon Germany. The 
British Ambassador at Washington in 
a dispatch to his Government strongly 
approved and supported this American 
demand. 

After detaining twenty-eight cotton- 
laden ships consigned to neutral coun- 
tries and provoking the American Gov- 
ernment to the consideration of a note 
of earnest protest, the British Govern- 
ment on July 16 announced that for the 
present, and without committing itself 
to a permanent policy, it would regard 
cotton as non-contraband of war. It 
would, however, seek to limit the ex- 
portation of cotton from the United 
Kingdom. 


In Bridgeport, Con- 
Labor Disputes necticut, where the 

Remington Arms 
Company is enlarging its plant by 
erecting new factories and other build- 
ings on a tract of 100 acres, because of 
its orders from the Allies for small 
arms and ammunition, there is a curious 
strike which threatens to spread thru 
New England and prevent work in 
many factories that are making war 
supplies. It began several weeks ago 
with the bricklayers on tle new build- 
ings. This dispute was adjusted, but it 
was followed on the 13th by a quarrel 
between two unions. The millwrights 
were hanging shafts when the carpen- 
ters insisted that they must join their 
union. They consented, and then the 
structural iron workers protested, say- 
ing that their union was the one that 
the millwrights must join. The carpen- 
ters objected, and the ironworkers went 
on strike. There was no disagreement 
with the employers about wages, hours 
or work conditions. The carpenters re- 
fused to accept arbitration by President 
Gompers of the Federation of Labor. 
Nothing could be done by the Reming- 
ton Company or the contractors who 
were constructing the buildings. In a 
short time the machinists employed in 
the factories were drawn into the con- 
troversy. They have been joined by 
other unions, and a strike is now prom- 
ised that will close the arms and cart- 
ridge factories, with twenty-one shops 
in the city that are working for the 
Remington Company on subcontracts. 
It is also feared that the Winchester 
Arms Company at New Haven, and 
many other concerns working on war 
orders in southern New England cities 
will be affected. The Remington con- 
tracts alone are said to amount to $150,- 
000,000. Since the beginning the issue 
has been changed. The strikers are now 
to demand an eight-hour day and a 
minimum wage. 


The manager of the Remington Com- 
pany is Major Walker G. Penfield, who 
retired from the Ordnance Bureau of 
the army to take this position. There is 
“not a shadow of doubt,” he says, as to 
the cause of the original dispute; it 
was “the work of Germans or of Ger- 
man sympathizers.” He produces evi- 
dence that attempts were made to bribe 
officers of the bricklayers’ union, and he 
asserts that two men connected with 
that union received $2000 in New York 
from persons who desired to cause trou- 
ble in Bridgeport. President Gompers 
says that some of the labor leaders 
have been approached by men who de- 
sired to prevent the exportation of war 
supplies. Such efforts, he adds, will be 
guarded against in the future, ferreted 
out and repudiated. Since the iron- 
workers revolted at Bridgeport there 
has been a strike at the work, in the 
same city, of the Lake Torpedo Boat 
Company, which is building seven sub- 
marines for our Government. 

A strike which tied up the trolley 
lines of Providence and other cities in 
Rhode Island was quickly settled last 
week when the union and the company 
accepted arbitration. Each side is to 
have one representative, and the third 
member of the board is to be Mr. 
Gainer, the Mayor of Providence. High- 
er wages are sought. A similar contro- 
versy awaits adjustment in Albany and 
Troy. As a result of the recent arbitra- 
tion award in Chicago a wage increase 
of $1,250,000 a year is to be paid. 


Among the new war or- 
ders is one for 1,000,000 
rifles, given to the West- 
inghouse Company, which is at work on 
an order of the same size. The two con- 
tracts call for nearly $54,000,000. Rus- 
sia has bought 200,000 tons of steel 
rails, 125,000 from the Cambria Com- 
pany, and 75,000 from the Lackawanna. 
The same Government is negotiating 
for 200,000 tons more. It is reported 
that Russia on the 16th closed a con- 
tract in Pittsburgh for $35,000,000 
worth of munitions. The hosiery and 
underwear mills in or near Philadel- 
phia are busily engaged on army orders, 
many of them for France. A suit in 
New York for commissions disclosed an 
order for $947,000 worth of picric acid. 
It is asserted that a $10,000,000 order 
for fuses to be used with shells has been 
distributed among several manufactur- 
ers of typewriters. 

Since the beginning of the war 249,- 
257 horses and 52,572 mules have been 
exported, the value of these shipments 
having been about $65,000,000. Agents 
of England, France and Italy are still 
buying horses, and it is said that Sec- 
retary Garrison may direct the atten- 
tion of Congress to the depletion of our 
supply. He has accepted the resigna- 
tions of Lieutenant Colonel Horne and 
Major Phillips, both of the army’s Ord- 
nance Bureau, to whom positions with 
war order companies have been offered. 
They are experts in the installation of 
machinery for the manufacture of guns 
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SKITTLES IN THE TRENCH 


A communication tunnel put to good use by Ger- 
mans in Flanders. Makeshift pins and balls, but 
at least a novelty in trench life 


Paul Thompson 


ON A GALICIAN BATTLEFIELD 
A little pond that fills the crater where a “Jack 
Johnson” shell exploded offers new amusement 
to the children 
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and ammunition. The Secretary says 
that the factories they are to build may 
in the future be of great value to the 
Government. Secretary Daniels has ac- 
cepted the resignations of two naval 
constructors whose services were sought 
by shipbuilders. 


Renninnin te Thomas A. Edison, 
Advies the Nevy at the invitation of 

Secretary Daniels, 
has consented to become the head of an 
advisory board of civilian inventors and 
engineers which is to be associated with 
a Bureau of Invention and Development 
soon to be created in the Navy Depart- 
ment. In a long letter to Mr. Edison the 
Secretary commended his patriotic de- 
termination to devote his great invent- 
ive genius to warlike subjects only in 
response to the call of his own country. 
The navy was greatly in need, he con- 
tinued, of machinery and facilities for 
utilizing the natural inventive genius 
of Americans to meet the new condi- 
tions of warfare. There should be a 
Bureau of Invention and Development 
to which ideas and suggestions or in- 
ventions could be referred. While much 
good work in the way of inquiry and 
experiment had been done by naval of- 
ficers, they were burdened with other 
duties, and there was no particular 
place or body of men charged with such 
service. He felt that public interest and 
support would be promoted if the de- 
partment could have the aid of a man 
whose inventive genius was recognized 
by the whole world. But he could offer 
as compensation only the thanks of the 
navy and of the nation. Mr. Edison 
promptly accepted, responding, as he 
said, to a call to duty. 

Several men will be associated with 
him. In conference with Mr. Edison the 
Secretary selected them, but at the end 
of the week their names had not been 
given to the public. Those most promi- 


nently mentioned were Orville Wright, 
inventor of the aeroplane; Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone; 
Charles P. Steinmetz, chief engineer of 
the General Electric Company; Simon 
Lake, whose name is associated with 
torpedo boats; Hudson Maxim, expert 
in explosives; Henry Ford, the maker 
of automobiles; Professor R. A. Fessen- 
den, of Yale University; John Hays 
Hammond, Jr., inventor of devices for 
controlling torpedoes by wireless teleg- 
raphy, and Nikola Tesla. Several of 
these have recently made public state- 
ments of their views as to the navy’s 
needs and the tendencies of warfare. 
The problems which the board must 
criticize are mainly those presented by 
the submarine, the flying machine and 
the protection of battleships. Mr. Dan- 
iels will ask Congress to give the board 
a legal status and to make appropria- 
tions for experiments on a large scale. 


They are still fighting in 
Mexico, but reports sent 
by the two factions do 
not agree. Obregon’s army drove Villa 
northward some weeks ago, and Villa 
gathered his forces at Aguascalientes. 
Then this town was taken by Obregon, 
and Villa sought a resting place at 
Zacatecas. From that city he was 
driven to Torreon. While this retreat 
was admitted, his agents declared that 
he had moved southward and had cap- 
tured Leon, Silao and Irapuato. Two 
days later it was announced that he 
had gained possession of Queretaro, 
only 167 miles north of the capital. All 
this appears to have been true, but the 
work was done by Fierro, with 3000 
cavalry. He went around Obregon’s 
forces and cut the railroads and tele- 
graph lines between the Carranza army 
and the capital. This movement may 
compel Carranza’s commander at the 
capital, General Gonzales, to send 


Unfortunate 
Mexico 


troops northward. But Fierro has only 
a small force and cannot look to Villa 
for support. 

There has been some improvement 
of conditions at the capital, but only a 
little food has been received from Vera 
Cruz. Complete demoralization of the 
currency has forced business houses to 
close their doors. Zapata has cut off 
the water supply. His men dynamited 
a train bearing civilian employees of 
Carranza’s Government from Vera 
Cruz to the capital, and shot those who 
tried to escape from the wreck, killing 
thirty-five and wounding fifty. Zapata’s 
headquarters are only forty miles from 
the city. A Carranza gunboat was pre- 
vented from bombarding Guaymas, on 
the west coast, by the protest of Ad- 
miral Howard, who is at that port with 
a cruiser of our navy. 

Huerta has been removed from the 
jail in El Paso to Fort Bliss. He sent 
to the prisoners in the jail $200 worth 
of cigars and candy, with a letter in 
which he said: ‘‘When you obtain your 
freedom all you have to do is to come 
to me and say ‘I was a prisoner with 
you,’ and it will be enough to guar- 
antee your comfort for the rest 
of your life.’”’ General Pascual Orozco, 
who was arrested with Huerta, but who 
escaped from his guards, has not been 
found. He forfeited his bail. Letters 
produced at the court hearing show 
that Orozco had made plans for a 
movement in Mexico, had sufficient 
capital, and was relying upon the “tol- 
erance of the Washington Govern- 
ment.’”’ At Huerta’s request, his family - 
and servants, thirty persons in all, have 
left the rented estate on Long Island 
and gone to El Paso, where, he says, 
his home is to be. 

Both Carranza and Villa are seeking 
the favor of President Wilson, but there 
is no indication that he is inclined to 
aid either of them. 
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ARIZONA: State officials late- 
ly discovered a new scheme which 
has been worked in many parts 
of the state for violating the 
prohibition law. It was noticed 
that the demand for a certain 
brand of canned tomatoes was 
suspiciously extensive, altho the 
price was considerably higher 
than such goods are supposed 
to bring. Investigation showed 
that the cans contained no to- 
matoes,- but were filled with 
whisky, and not a very pure 
brand of it, at that. 


ALIFORNIA: The directors 
2 the California Green Fruit 
Association are making earnest 
efforts to prevent growers and 
packers from unloading inferior 
products on the market before 
the standardization law recen 
enacted in this state becomes ef- 
fective on August 7. The mar- 
ket was guarded last year by a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” among 
all members of the green fruit 
industry that certain standards 
should be maintained. Inspec- 
tors, paid jointly by the grow- 
ers and the packers, kept a look- 
out at all the packing houses to 
maintain the integrity of the 
agreement. But the temptation 
is greater now that the law is 
so soon to go into effect, and 
the fear is that some will try 
to work off inferior products in 
the last hours before they can 
be adequately punished for do- 
ing so. 


CONNECTICUT: The main 
house on the new state farm for 
inebriates in connection with 
the state hospital at Norwich 
will be ready to receive twenty- 
four patients about the first of 
August. This is only half the 
number which the house will 
ultimately accommodate. It is 
intended to make use of these 
first patients in the work of 
preparing quarters for the other 
half. The tentative plan is to 
provide a section of the state 
hospital male wards for the 
usual treatment of the men as 
they come in. After this treat- 
ment they will be sent to the 
farm, which consists of one 
hundred acres at Poquetanuck. 


DELAWARE: As a means of 
forwarding the “Buy in Wil- 
mington” movement a_ proces- 
sion of fifty large touring auto- 
mobiles, decorated with suitable 
banners and filled with members 
of the Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce, will leave that city 
on the morning of July for 
a run of seventy-five miles thru 
the two neighboring counties of 
Castle, in Delaware, and Cecil, 
in Maryland. Stops will be made 
in all the leading towns and 
villages, where speeches will be 
made and reasons given why the 
people of these counties should 
do their trading in Wilmington. 
It is claimed by Wilmington 
business men that the people of 
these counties go farther and 
fare worse by taking their trade 
to other cities. 


GEORGIA: The people of Sa- 
vannah are congratulating them- 
selves that the contract for 
their handsome new granite 
public library has been awarded 
to a local builder, whose bid 
was ony $60,570, altho the Car- 
negie Corporation had appro- 
priated $75.000 for it and the 


Savannah Library Commission 
had expected it to cost prac- 
tically that much. In view of 
the unexpectedly low bid the 
commission has decided to add 
some needed features which 
were left out of the original 
specifications to make sure that 
the cost would not exceed the 
appropriation. Even with these 
added, the cost will be only 
about $61,000 


LOUISIANA: A statewide or- 
ganization just formed in New 
Orleans has for its object the 
development of the agricultural 
possibilities of the state. The 
plan, which has been adopted by 
the business men of nearly every 
important town in the state and 
by the farmers of every section, 
provides for a joint committee 
of business men and farmers in 
every market town to make a 
study of the needs of the rural 
schools, the agricultural courses 
and facilities at the institutions 
of higher learning, the state ex- 
periment stations and other 
agencies of the state and nation 
for rural progress. The organ- 
ization will also work for road 
improvement, drainage, etc., and 
will study the needs of each dis- 
trict for financing, harvesting 
and marketing products, as well 
as for encouraging immigration 
to the rural sections. 


MISSOURI: At the present 
prices of zinc ore and zinc 
metal, which bid fair to con- 
tinue, if not to increase, during 
the remainder of this year, the 
product of the mines in the 
Joplin district alone is said to 
exceed in value the total gold 
and silver product of the entire 
United States, including Alaska. 
One result of the inflated prices 
is that wages to miners in this 
district have been voluntarily 
increased from sixteen to thirty 

r cent, tho the miners have 
ad no_ organization there. 
Agents of organized labor have, 
however, invaded the district 
recently, and unions are form- 
ing. 


MONTANA: The many wool 
growers in Montana are deeply 
interested in the increased 
prices offered in England for 
fine merino tops. Quotations as 
high as eighty-eight cents re- 
cently came from the Board of 
Trade at Bradford, England. 
This means that wool in the 
grease is worth to the grower in 
western Montana at least thir- 
ty-one to thirty-three cents, al- 
lowing a sixty-three per cent 
shrinkage for scoured wool and 
freightage to the Atlantic sea- 
board with insurance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: The 
roads of this state, especially 
those leading to the famous 
White Mountain resorts, are in 
better condition this summer 
than they ever have been before. 
The state has spent large sums 
of money in highway improve- 
ment this year, and now the 
motor tourist will find smooth 
going added to the delights of 
beautiful scenery and whole- 
some alr, 


NEW MEXICO: According to 
a report recently issued by Stat- 
istician Lesher of the United 
States Geological Survey, New 
Mexico mined more coal in the 


last year than in any other year 
of its history. The output was 
3,877,689 short tons, the value 
being $6,230,871. This is the 
only Rocky Mountain state that 
produced more coal in 1914 
than in 1913, its increase being 
168,823 tons. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The red 
leaf beetle, an insect never be- 
fore regarded as very destruc- 
tive, has become a dangerous 
pest in many large sections of 
this state, where it has appeared 
in vast numbers this summer. 
It is described as a dark red 
beetle, less than a quarter of an 
inch long, and marked with fine 
punctures. It attacks the under 
side of leaves, and seems to pre- 
fer fruit trees, tho it often de- 
stroys garden plants. Spraying 
with an ounce of arsenate of 
lead in a gallon of water is the 
best method known for fighting 
it. Trees so treated before the 
insects came are said to be im- 
mune. 


TENNESSEE: What is known 
as the Tennessee “locker club” 
law, prohibiting the storage of 
liquors for individual use in so- 
cial and fraternal clubs, has 
been declared unconstitutional 
by Judge Edrington of the 
Criminal Court of Memphis. 
The state will carry the matter 
to the Tennessee Supreme 
Court. where it is a to get 
a decision at the September 
term. 


TEXAS: J. M. Shelton, a na- 
tive of Texas, who owns the 
largest herd of Angus cattle in 
the world, having nearly 30,000 
on his 800,000 acres, says Texas 
is now in better shape than it 
ever was before since he went 
into cattle raising there thirty- 
nine years ago. “Our state,” he 
says, “has plenty of moisture, 
good grass, a good calf crop, 
wheat, corn and oats in qu. 
lent condition, and we know 
that under almost any condi- 
tions we can produce large crops 
of kaffir and maize.” He recent- 
ly sold 2000 yearling heifers for 
86,000, and prices have been 
going higher ever since. Texas 
ed steers are now bringing the 
a prices ever paid for 
em. 


VERMONT: The United States 
War Department has notified 
President Guy Potter Benton 
that the University of Vermont 
has been placed in the “distin- 
guished class.” This is an honor 
conferred upon few such institu- 
tions. It means that all cadet 
officers who have been thru the 
military course at the univer- 
sity and have attained the rank 
of captain or major are eligible 
to appointment as second lieu- 
tenants in the United States 
army without examination. 
Much of the credit for this dis- 
tinction is due to Captain Ira 
L. Reeves, the military instruc- 
tor at the university. 


VIRGINIA: The taxpayers of 
this state are jubilant over the 
decision of the United States 
Supreme Court that West Vir- 
ginia must pay $12,394,000 as 
its share of Virginia’s antebel- 
lum indebtedness. In view of 
the fact that more than $8,000,- 
000 of this sum represents in- 





terest that has accumulated 
while West Virginia has been 
delaying the payment of the 
principal, and in view of the 
further fact that thirty years 
ago West Virginia could proba- 
bly have settled the matter by 
paying $1,000,000, Virginians 
seem to think they have a right 
to their little laugh. 


WASHINGTON: The widows’ 
pension act, which has been in 
effect in this state for two 
ears, is now replaced by a new 
aw. Under the old act, a “wid- 
ow” was entitled to aid if her 
husband was dead or had aban- 
doned her for a year, or if he 
was an inmate of a penal insti- 
tution or of the state hospitai 
for the insane, provided she had 
been a resident of the state for 
a year. It is charged that wid- 
ows came from other states and 
took advantage of the short 
term of residence required, so 
now the law provides that to 
obtain pensions they must have 
been bona fide residents of 
Washington for three years. It 
was also found that abandon- 
ment was encouraged by the 
fact that deserted wives could 
obtain state aid, so this clause 
is now wholly eliminated. 


WEST VIRGINIA: A law of 
West Virginia makes it a crime 
to bring spirituous liquors into 
the state in quantities of more 
than two quarts unless the ex- 
act quantity is conspicuously 
announced on the container. As 
a result travelers on the rail- 
roads entering the state report 
that it is a common sight to see 
handbags bearing large tags 
frankly announcing that they 
contain more than the two 
quarts. 


WISCONSIN: Months of con- 
troversy have marked Governor 
Philipp’s efforts to create a 
state board of education to cen- 
tralize and unify the work of 
the several boards which here- 
tofore have controlled the com- 
mon schools, high schools, coun- 
ty training schools, county 
schools of agriculture and do- 
mestic economy, continuation, 
commercial, industrial and even- 
ing schools, schools for the deaf 
and blind, Stout Institute, the 
mining trade school, the several 
normal schools and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The most ear- 
nest opposition to the Gover- 
nor’s proposal has come from 
those who argue that under its 
own governing board the univer- 
sity has taken a leading place 
among the nation’s institutions 
of learning, and that well 
enough should be let alone. 


WYOMING: Besides furnish- 
ing upward of $10,000,000 
worth of coal a year, Wyoming 
gives to the world some of the 
most interesting fossils known 
to paleontology. The Hanna Ba- 
sin is a veritable strong box of 
such treasures, and there is sel- 
dom a time when parties of 
scientists are not doing field 
work there. From among its 


coal-bearing rocks many _ re- 
mains of huge dinosaurians, 
trachodons and other giant 


beasts and reptiles of the far 
past have been taken; and the 
search for more is constantly 
going on. 
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THE CHINESE REPUBLIC REPORTS PROGRESS 
BY YUAN SHIH-K’AI 


As actual ruler of over three hundred millions of people 
at a time when the country is passing thru the most critical 
period in its history, President Yuan Shih-K’ai occupies a 
position of responsibility rarely if ever equaled in the his- 
tory of the world. He has carried thru the delicate transi- 
tion from an autocratic to a republican form of government; 
he has met the peril of domestic rebellion and a threatened 
foreign war with a tact and firmness that has aroused the 
admiration even of his enemies. The Independent is glad 
to serve as the medium of his message to the American 
people, which was given as an interview with William Fran- 
cis Mannia, editor of “The Memoirs of Li Hung Chang.” 
It was at one o'clock in the morning when Mr. Mannix 
met Yuan Shih-K’ai at his private quarters in the Forbidden 


City, for Chinese officialdom clings tenaciously to the night 
for the transaction of most affairs. The Chief Executive 
smoked a small cheroot, and referred with evident pride 
to the total absence of pipes, either for tobacco or opium, 
within the confines of the city where once they were found 
by the thousand. “Opium killed our people for many cen- 
turies, but we have at last executed opium,” he commented 
with certain pride and satisfaction. Then he said: “You 
desire a message for the American people? Yes. And for 
what publication?” Yuan was shown a copy of The Inde- 
pendent containing his own picture. He made no comment 
upon it, tho he inspected it closely and smiled so broadly 
that his unmistakably Rooseveltian teeth could be accurately 
counted. The following is what he said—THE EDITOR. 


HAVE learned from Western 
| newspaper men that there is much 

greater satisfaction, when one 
has a message to send to a neigh- 
boring nation, in delivering it to the 
press than there is in attempting to 
communicate it thru the regular me- 
diums of the foreign offices. Would 
not much misunderstanding between 
nations be avoided, war even be 
sometimes averted, if one people 
might thus directly speak its mind to 
another people with which it might 
have some slight dispute? 

It is true that most nations of the 
west publish the reports of their con- 
suls, and this is laudable from a busi- 
ness point of view. Such reports un- 
questionably assist in the promotion 
of commerce and trade, and these 
things are vital to the life and well- 
being of the world today. But busi- 
ness is not always friendship—often- 
times it leads to the very reverse, 
to war and cruelty and even the de- 
struction of nations and the politi- 
cal and racial disruption of peoples. 
How poor China has suffered because 
of business and trade! What armies 
and navies, what men and money 
have been used to back up the recom- 
mendations of the consular and busi- 
ness agents! 

Do not for a moment think that 
I am speaking as one opposed to the 
legitimate reports made by such of- 
ficers. Not at all. Indeed, it is quite 
unnecessary for me to say that on 
behalf of China I welcome merchants 
and traders to all our ports and mar- 
kets—from the Coast to Tibet, and 
that they not only will be given wel- 
come in the usual sense of that 
friendly word, but that they will be 
given fullest protection in the prose- 
cution of all their legitimate enter- 
prises. 

No, I do not discourage or belittle 
the consular reports, but it is my con- 
tention that they do not go far 
enough toward the cementing of real 
friendships between nations. Our 
foreign offices, according to opinions 
long entertained by me, should be 
open to the voices of the peoples by 
which they are supported. In times 
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of national anger or passion it would 
be well to close all avenues of com- 
munication, for the old Chinese 
proverb that “if two women are al- 
lowed to talk long enough there will 
eventually be a hair pulling” is more 
or less true when applied to nations. 
But when there are messages of good 
will and concord to be transmitted 
from one people to another, I believe 
it is the great and sacred duty of the 
foreign offices to receive, send and 
give widest publicity to such peace- 
preserving and peace-attaining com- 
munications. 

It probably would be a waste of 
time and actually superfluous for 
me to reiterate that great feeling of 
friendship and confidence that abides 
in China for the people and govern- 
ment of the United States. I, person- 
ally, do not think it a waste of time 
to say this thing over and over, but 
some people might. Some people are 
always on the watch for new things, 
new thoughts, new sensations. They 
forget that that which is old is ven- 
erable, else it would not be old. The 
great things of the earth are old, the 
truest and noblest words, hopes and 
ambitions of men are the most an- 
cient; for it is really only the true 
and noble which attain venerable 
longevity. 

My great and illustrious friend, 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang, since de- 
parted to join the glorious ancestors 
of our race, did often say to me that 
while America was the only country 
of the world which denied admittance 
to our countrymen, it was also the 
only nation which stood like the 
Great Wall between China and dis- 
memberment; and it was the great 
Viceroy’s hourly pleasure and joy to 
repeat the words of Major Conger, 
the American Minister, said at a time 
when all of us thought the nation 
was to be parcelled out among the 
powers: “Do not worry, Viceroy, 
Uncle Sam will not permit the de- 
spoliation of your country!” Can we 
ever forget that Government and 
that people? No, we do not forget, 
and I hope the people of the United 
States will know that we remember. 


It may be said to our American 
friends that the new Republic of 
China is now fairly started on the 
right road. Discontent and minor re- 
bellion, encouraged by disgruntled 
individuals who had imagined them- 
selves leaders of the Chinese people, 
but who were repudiated by arms 
and ballots, are no longer occupying 
our attention. A settled condition of 
affairs prevails in all the provinces 
except two, and in these latter the 
disturbances are not serious. All de- 
partments of the new Government 
are working earnestly, diligently and 
in concord for the betterment of the 
nation. 


The finances are in the best 


condition they have been for twenty 


years. With the coming of complete 
peace in the South and Center, indus- 
try has resumed its normal ways and 
a vast majority of the people are 
earning a livelihood. Agriculture and 
cattle raising are in such condition 
that the coming years hold great 
promise. 

Will the establishment of Confu- 
cianism as a state religion tend to in- 
jure the progress of Christianity in 
China? If anything, it will make a 
better field for the teachings of 
Christ. For many years the people 
have been falling m¢re and more 
away from the doctrines of the Great 
Saint and I felt that it was necessary 
to bring them to a realization of that 
fact. A nation without a religion 
is on the downward path. I could 
not have proclaimed Christianity 
with any effect, even had I so de- 
sired; for ninety-nine per cent of our 
people would not have known what it 
meant. But when I used the name of 
the wonderful Confucius and called 
upon the people everywhere to take 
up his words, teachings and exam- 
ples again, there was an immediate 
response. And a better China is al- 
ready here. This, in itself, creates a 
larger and better field for the Chris- 
tian missionary, for, as the noted 
Bishop Fabre once said to me, “Con- 
fucius is an excellent stepping stone 
to Christ.” 

Pekin 
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THE EFFICIENT MAN'S MONEY 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


ONEY is the measure of 
My sev rendered the commu- 

nity. Every young man, at 
the outset of his career, should be 
given this conception and ideal of 
wealth. 

The world’s greatest fortunes 
were based on the development of a 
public utility—whether oil, coal, steel, 
sugar, land, lumber, street-cars or 
newspapers. Wealth is the willing- 
ness to serve, plus the wisdom to do 
it properly. 

A man who does a useful thing 
better than any one else is in direct 
line for prosperity. Thus the incomes 
of the greatest surgeons, composers, 
actors, inventors, are in the hun- 
dreds of thousands, equaling the 
profits of business men and finan- 
ciers of like achievement. The union 
of the highest possible degree of 
skill and service always produces am- 
ple money rewards—we need not, 
should not, pursue wealth for its own 
sake. 


WHAT MONEY IS NOT 


There are two false views of mon- 
ey. One regards money as all-essen- 
tial, the other holds it non-essential. 
Money is the one thing everybody 
needs thru life—and it is the one 
thing nobody learns, scientifically and 
satisfactorily, how to regard, obtain, 
conserve and use. Health, beauty, 
popularity, genius, opportunity, even 
home and happiness—none of these 
are necessary; we can do our work, 
mold our fate, without them. But try 
to live one day without either cash 
or credit, and you find your efficiency 
gone; for you cannot employ help, or 
serve clients, or buy a newspaper, or 
live in a house, or burn fuel, or eat 
and drink. Why then be unwilling to 
face the money problem squarely, 
recognize the universal need for a 
science of finance, and dignify earn- 
ing capacity with true spiritual 
meaning? 

Doubtless we have all been tempt- 
ed to wish that money had never 
been invented. I know I have—par- 
ticularly when I didn’t have as much 
as I thought I could use beneficially. 
But money is only mind in its most 
concentrated form, and as such it be- 
longs in the evolution of a man or a 
nation. The life-cycle of every in- 
dividual includes four stages or 
epochs—namely, those of Body, 
Heart, Brain, Soul. In the first, our 
organs and muscles develop, in the 
second our affections and emotions, 
in the third our talents and ambi- 
tions, in the fourth our inspirations 
and aspirations. The world is now in 
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This is the eighth article in the 
series by the Director of The In- 
dependent Efficiency Service on 
Efficiency and Life. “The Efficient 
Factory,” “System and Efficiency” 
and “Optimism and Efficiency” will 
be considered in forthcoming issues 
of The Independent—THE EDITOR. 




















its brain-epoch, so the world decrees 
that a man, to live in the world, must 
have money. But a weak or defective 
brain is a brain that the soul has 
not yet fully occupied; hence, the 
brain of a pauper is somehow lack- 
ing in spiritual energy. Self-support 
is fundamental to self-respect. 

There is no mental or spiritual 
freedom without financial responsi- 
bility. This is why the science of 
finance should be preached in our 
churches. 

There is no healthy citizenship 
without the steady capacity of earn- 
ing a good living. This is why the 
science of finance should be taught 
in our schools, factories and shops. 

There is no sweet and quiet and 
comfortable home life without the 
assurance of a regular, ample, hon- 
orable income. This is why the sci- 
ence of finance should be made the 
corner-stone of every hearth. 

Money is the hinge of present hu- 
man relationships. Losing balance on 
this point, we fall into social chaos, 
represented by the strife between 
capital and labor, the dispute be- 
tween scholasticism and vocational- 
ism, the war between German mili- 
tarism and English territorialism. 
All great battles are battles over 
money. Take the value out of money 
and the bottom would fall out of vice. 
The penury of idealists and the prof- 
ligacy of materialists together delay 
the millennium; and I believe that 
penury is as great a weakness as 
profligacy is a crime. 


EARNING A LIVING 


The burden of hundreds of letters 
received in our office has been, “How 
can I earn more money, gain finan- 
cial independence, and thus have time 
and strength for some real service to 
humanity?” A _ great institution 
might well be founded, for the sole 
purpose of teaching men, women and 
children a practical, modern science 
of finance. Vocational schools, effi- 
ciency courses, domestic science 
clubs, city employment bureaus and 
committees, church labor conferences 
—these all are steps toward financial 
freedom, but they do not move swift- 
ly enough, broadly enough, deeply 


enough. The quickest way to learn 
life is to earn a living; and we are 
here for the purpose of learning life. 

College students who never earn a 
dollar till after graduation are moral 
parasites. They are as useful to so- 
ciety as barnacles to a ship. I look 
forward to the time when: schools 
will be themselves graded as they 
now grade their pupils. A college 
student who falls below sixty per 
cent in a given study thereupon is 
debarred and disgraced. Why not, 
with equal justice, pass a law that 
a college which fails to prepare sixty 
per cent of its graduates for guaran- 
teed self-support the first year after 
graduation shall be publicly censured 
and deprived of funds from the state 
or individual donors, until the re- 
quired grade in monetary efficiency 
shall be attained by the curriculum? 

If I, being a parent of a youth of 
twenty or thereabouts, and having 
expended thousands of dollars on his 
college course, should find that he 
was not earning a good living six 
months after graduation—I would 
sue the college for the return of my 
money! Some day some father will 
do this. And when he does we shall 
be given some new light on the func- 
tion and process of education, in its 
bearing on money matters. 


THE COST OF MONEY 


Few of our clerks, grumbling over 
their meager $10 a week, know the 
price that millionaires pay to become 
millionaires. Wealth is the world’s 
hardest taskmaster. 

A friend of mine earns more in a 
day than he used to receive in a 
month. I asked him how he has found 
the secret of prosperity. He smiled— 
but there was sorrow in his eyes— 
and he answered, “Your magic secret 
is in self-denial. I make fifty dollars 
where I used to make one. I do it by 
foregoing pleasures that most men 
require; by overcoming an artistic 
temperament and keeping my life as 
regular as a clock; by working before 
my helpers reach the office in the 
morning and after they leave at 
night; by looking for the hardest 
thing and doing that first. Money- 
making is easy to a selfish man. I am 
making money to prove that an artist 
and altruist need not necessarily be 
a fool. When I get that done, I shall 
say something to the world.” My 
friend’s reply interested me, it may 
interest you. Every captain of finance 
was first a captain of romance; this 
fact should be taught every laborer 
—light on labor means love for labor. 

But in managing their household 
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finances, our great business men are 
simpletons and ‘wastrels. The butler 
gets his little graft; the cook feeds 
her friends on the sly; the son of 
the house “hits the Governor for a 
hundred bucks”; the daughter of the 
house coaxes Daddy Dear to buy her 
a debutante frock worth twenty times 
what her mother’s gingham dress 
used to cost. The modern curse of ex- 
travagance should be laid at the doors 
of American husbands and fathers, 
who have never learned scientific 
management of the household purse. 
If they ran their business at such 
loose ends their’ business would go 
to the dogs. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF EARNING 


If I believed in agitation, I would 
start an agitation on behalf of the 
downtrodden American rich child, 
who never gets a chance to earn 
money and acquire self-respect. My 
ancestors were comparatively poor, 
and one of the earliest ambitions I 
recall was to earn some real money 
of my own. So I formed a business 
partnership with another lad who 
was also very much a man, having 
just ascended into short trousers 
along with me. Our folks had a 
meadow on the hillside, thru 
which ran a beautiful stream. Here 
lay a fine bed of watercress, which is 
an ideal tonic and garnishment for 
meat or salad. My partner, being a 
good salesman, canvassed the neigh- 
boring kitchens for advance orders, 
while I, being a good prospector, 
went klondiking for cress. 

By the close of the second day in 
business, my net profit was sixteen 
c nts. I was then too rich to go back 
to the huckster trade, so fitted up a 
candy store on the sidewalk, with an 
umbrella for a booth. But shortly it 
appeared that candy would not sell in 
hot weather, and an efficient mer- 
chant must handle a staple product. 
So, having a natural gift for draw- 
ing, I invested my capital in pens 
and inks and art books; and ere long 
was earning fifty cents an hour, let- 
tering diplomas for the schools of the 
college town that was my native 
heath. For a boy, this was good pay. 
I was very proud, and did the work 
so well that the chap in the art school 
who wanted my job didn’t get it till 
I outgrew it. 

This delightful jump, from eight 
cents a day to fifty cents an hour, so 
fascinated me with the joy of watch- 
ing money grow by initiative and 
good work that I have never lost the 
stimulus of that boyish enterprise. 
Would that every child were inspired 
or compelled, by parents and teach- 
ers, to gain by a similar experience. 
Moralists tell us that “money is the 
root of all evil”; but they fail to tell 





us that the only way to uproot an 
evil is to “dig” for it! The act of 
turning an honest dollar is in itself 
a means of grace. 


TEACHING MONEY EFFICIENCY 


Every child should be taught sci- 
entifically how to earn money, to 
spend money, to save money, and to 
give money away. I do not know, or 
know of, any child who is being so 
taught. 

A youth or maiden sent thru col- 
lege without having earned at least 
one year’s tuition has been given a 
false start in life, and must overcome 
a serious handicap—social, industrial, 
financial, mental and moral. Every 
town, village, farm and home in this 
country (save in the case of extreme 
poverty) offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for boys andgirls to make money. 
Parents should locate, study and 
classify these opportunities, and 
should inspire and instruct the chil- 
dren for their use. Care should be 
taken to avoid fictitious values; a 
child should not be paid more than a 
stranger would receive for doing lit- 
tle jobs around the house, nor paid 
for any service without intrinsic 
value. Example: to pay a child for 
denying himself cream on strawber- 
ries is bad business and worse ethics, 
but to pay him for helping to milk 
the cow or scald the milk pan is good 
economy. 


WHAT DOES YOUR DOLLAR BUY? 


The purchasing power of a dollar 
is one of the next lessons for parents 
to teach. A dollar buys a fair meal in 
a stylish restaurant. The same dollar 
spent in a grocery for beans, pota- 
toes, bread, salad, cheese, apples, 
onions, prunes, cereals and malt cof- 
fee buys not one meal, but four or 
five meals—and the food is likely to 
be purer than the restaurant fare. 
Do we eat style or eat nutrition? 

A good way to teach children the 
advantages of economy would be to 
offer a prize for the child who could 
buy the most’ and best food for a dol- 
lar—quantity, quality, purity, pala- 
tability, and nutritional value of the 
foods all being considered. (I imag- 
ine, however, that somebody would 
first have to offer a prize for parents 
who had sense enough to make the 
award. ) 

Another illustration of scientific 
buying: The professional men of my 
home town pay $25 and upward for 
a hand-tailored suit of clothes. When 
I first came to New York, fifteen 
years ago, I took a day or two off 
and personally investigated dozens of 
tailoring shops. I found one where 
special sales were held at certain 
times, and a made-to-order suit could 
be had for $16, equal in fabric, style 








and wear to the $25 suit back home, 
the difference in price being a result 
of the volume of output of the city 
shop. Here is a case where living in 
New York is cheaper, yet how many 
buyers of men’s clothes in New York 
have found this out? One of the prin- 
ciples of success for a young man is 
that he should not be ashamed to 
wear a $16 suit of clothes—provided 
the suit looked, fitted and wore well. 

The principle of modern philan- 
thropists who donate money to col- 
leges might well be followed by par- 
ents in the home. Thus, give the 
child a certain allowance for dress, 
books, charity, pleasure and so forth, 
but stipulate that a percentage be 
earned by the child. To a reasonable 
limit, for every quarter of a dollar 
actually earned by the child, seventy- 
five cents would be added by the par- 
ent. This method is most valuable in 
starting a savings bank account for 
children.. It should certainly be 
adopted in the matter of “pin- 
money.” The trouble with pin-money 
is that it always means a sticking 
point for somebody. 

Every housekeeping cost should be 
standardized, and regular allowance 
made for this, as for the rent or the 
taxes. These cost appropriations 
should include rent, food, clothing, 
heat, light, books and papers, charity 
and hospitality, church, travel, 
amusements, wages, help, laundry, 
carfare, incidentals, and so forth. 
The housekeeper in the wife should 
know and maintain the scientific 
standard of costs, which the provider 
in the’husband should pay, promptly 
and sweetly. But wo to you, Mr. Hus- 
band, if you presume to standardize 
your lady’s gowns, or charge her 
matinee tickets on the same account 
with the coal bill! This would be a 
glaring example of emotional ineffi- 
ciency. 


CASH AND SAVINGS 


Two great elements in the science 
of finance are a stock of immediate 
cash and a growing reserve fund. 
The trademark of a steady character 
is ready coin. To be low in cash is to 
be low in caution, or skill, or both. 
There are different ways for a nat- 
ural spendthrift to learn to hold on 
to his money. He may ask a miserly 
friend to keep a certain amount in. 
trust—and not give the owner a dol- 
lar save in dire extremity. He may 
secure a hundred-dollar bill, or a ten- 
dollar or five-dollar goldpiece, and re- 
solve not to break it unless the need 
is a matter of starvation. He may 
buy a post office money order payable 
to himself at a place most inaccessi- 
ble, which would prevent his cashing 
the order without a deal of trouble. 
He may purchase .a bond or a 
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guaranteed stock for $100; he may 
start a postal savings account; he 
may invest in a piece of property, 
having taken all the necessary pre- 
cautions to avoid loss by deprecia- 
tion; he may take out a life insur- 
ance policy on the endowment plan; 
he may borrow money from a build- 
ing and loan company, and gradually 
pay for a home of his own. Are you 
saving ‘at least twenty per cent of 
your income? If not, how are you 
going to begin? To emerge from the 
ranks of the economic failures is to 
have better health and better char- 
acter—to say nothing of better tem- 
per. A check on the bank is a good 
check on worry. 

Here is an interesting experiment 
for one who has not yet reduced his 
expenses to a satisfactory basis. 
Prepare an estimate of the percent- 
age of your income, that should be 
devoted to the specific necessaries of 
life, such as rent, food, clothing, 
books, amusements, charity, hospital- 
ity, and so forth. Take rent, for ex- 
ample. This should not exceed twenty 
per cent of your gross income. If you 
earn $200 a month, you should really 
not pay more than $30 monthly rent 
(fifteen per cent of the gross). There 
are thousands of people in New York 
who pay a full week’s salary, or over, 
each month, for rent alone, merely to 
“keep up appearances” in a fancy- 
looking apartment house. When a 
brownstone front is a false front, a 
thatch front is better, 

After you have judged what each 
of your expense items should be on a 
percentage plan, call your folks to- 


gether and get their opinion. Having 
made the estimates unanimous, keep 
strict account of all your expendi- 
tures for a month, and let each mem- 
ber of the family do the same. You 
will be surprised at the way in which 
certain items overrun their normal 
appropriation, and will be in a posi- 
tion to reorganize your finances on a 
more scientific basis. 

Signs are here of a great revolu- 
tion. Public sentiment is waking to 
the financial and economic truths un- 
derlying real education. A Brooklyn 
public school recently established a 
savings bank system, and we under- 
stand that during the first two years 
of its operation $10,000, mostly in 
dimes, nickels and pennies, were de- 
posited by the children. A New York 
high school has taught the girl grad- 
uates to make their own graduation 
gowns, and has fixed a limit of ex- 
pense—$1.50, as I recall—for the 
materials in each dress. An Indiana 
community school has furnished the 
children of miners and mill workers 
with a little piece of ground, a pack- 
age of seeds—flowers for the girls 
and vegetables for the boys—and is 
teaching the little folks how to be- 
come producers and craftsmen. A 
Massachusetts board of health, co- 
éperating with a hygienist-chemist, 
has revolutionized the eating habits 
of the town by showing high school 
pupils how to analyze, compare, se- 
lect, buy and cook the foods that en- 
ter the home. Other schools and cor- 
porations have adopted similar meth- 
ods of training in efficiency and econ- 
omy for the young people. 


A society has recently been formed 
to promote American thrift by fami- 
lies, corporations and individuals. A 
consumers’ league instructs women 
how to buy the necessaries of life 
economically and well. The Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in New York issues, thru 
its Dietician Household Expense Ac- 
count, blanks and records which 
make it easy for housekeepers to 
handle their accounts in systematic 
and convenient shape. These blanks, 
in connection with the budgets which 
families are helped in drawing up, 
establish the finances of the average 
charity family on a better basis than 
that reached by the average middle 
class family. 

A clarifying word may be needed, 
in closing. A man may be so rich in 
heart, mind and soul that physical 
riches look like baubles to him. Thou- 
sands of men are not able to amass 
large sums of money. Tens of thou- 
sands are not willing to—the sacri- 
fice of time and strength involved 
would not seem worth while, com- 
pared with all the finer objects of 
endeavor. 

The real motive in working toward 
financial independence is to fulfil our 
just obligations, care wisely for our 
loved ones, live free of penury and 
worry, command the leisure and op- 
portunity for self-culture and broad 
human service. Only on such a basis 
of altruism and idealism does wealth 
become desirable, its pursuit enjoy- 
able and profitable. The reason for 
having money is that we may not 
have to think about getting it. 
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EFFICIENCY MONEY QUIZ 


FOR ANY SELF-SUPPORTING MAN OR WOMAN 


When the answer to a given query is Yes, write 5 in the space at the left. 
is No, or indeterminate, leave space blank. a 
thus prepared. This test, while incomplete, is fair and approximately true. 


Total equals your percentage in money efficiency 


Copyright, 1915, by Edward Earle Purinton 


Find your percentage in money efficiency by adding numerals in column 


When the answer 

















CALIFORNIA’S COUNTY FAIR 


BY GEDDES SMITH 


r i NAHERE is just one place in the 
world where a cow carved 
from butter, a mermaid of 

soap, a beeswax bear, are entirely at 

home. That is at a county fair. At 
the Panama-California Exposition at 

San Diego they are all on duty— 

and perfectly at home. Some of them 

have been famous at other exposi- 
tions, but they were never so con- 
genially placed as here. 

For this big fair—or small exposi- 
tion—is redolent of the land, and par- 
ticularly of California land. It is in- 
digenous to an extent not at all ap- 
proached by the Jewel City at San 
Francisco. Six hundred and fifteen 
acres are devoted almost wholly to a 
demonstration of the fact that if the 
world doesn’t revolve around South- 
ern California it ought to. 

But you must not conclude that the 
men who built the Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition had an easy or a cir- 
cumscribed task. It is no light under- 
taking to paint the portrait of Para- 
dise, and a Paradise—when irrigated 
and suitably advertised, to be sure— 
Southern California certainly is. The 
analogy rises easily to the lips of the 
Eastern traveler and is, as one might 
say, officially confirmed by such real 
estate “literature” as this: 

Paradise! What is it? It is man’s ul- 
timate hope. His ideal of the place in 
which he shall spend eternity. . . . That 
he may enjoy it before death, the 


the solid surface remains unbroken; 
roofs of red tile; heavy curtains of 
dull green or blue or orange drooping 
from upper windows; bougainvillea 
clinging to the white walls and carry- 
ing its green leaves and crimson blos- 
soms to the very cornices; and filling 
every vista, between and around and 
behind the buildings, gardens and 
lawns and riotous flower-filled hol- 
lows crowded with splendid color— 
that is the San Diego Exposition. 
Between the palms of the Prado 
and the inner walls of the exhibit 
halls cool cloisters show the way thru 
the heart of the Exposition. Shaded 
from the hot Southern sun by day, 
softly lighted by reflection from the 
concrete walls by night, their round- 
ed archways half-filled with palm 
branches, they make even that te- 
dious pilgrimage by which one 
“does” an exposition a pleasure. 
There was probably never a fair that 
offered so many alluring places just 
to sit and vegetate. Charming patios 
offer that unmatched blending of a 
cool porch, bright patches of green- 
ery, and a courtyard filled with bril- 
liant sunshine just far enough from 
your lazy chair so that you imagine 
rather than feel its warmth. Uncon- 
sciously your mind builds up a de- 
lightful concept of Southern Califor- 
nia—false enough, probably—as a 


place where you sit on the edge of 
the sunlight and watch things grow. 
If you wait long enough at any 
point of vantage some one will pro- 
vide the music that alone is lacking. 
In one courtyard dark-skinned Ha- 
waiian lads, with purple sashes over 
their clothes of tropical white, will 
be strumming their ukalélés. Here 
and there about the Plaza de Panama 
or beside the Lagoon of Flowers 
(San Diego, of course, calls it La La- 
guna de las Flores) or down the 
Prado strolls a band of Mexican boys 
and girls who sing and dance and 
tweak their mandolins and guitars 
and then—just as the knot of watch- 
ers is most eager for more—wander 
on and away. It was odd to see them 
leading the way into the Home Eco- 
nomics Building—“La Bella Sevilla 
and her troupe” does not sound par- 
ticularly domestic—but you may be 
sure they did no more than circle the 
booths and lead the way out again. 
Why should anyone stay indoors? 
I was talking with a mild-mannered 
“booster” about the small compass of 
California’s ubiquitous bungalows. 
“But you don’t need many rooms,” he 
insisted. “I just can’t keep my wife 
indoors. She’ll lock the door and get 
out in the garden as soon as she can, 
and stay there.” And so at San Diego 
there is not a great deal to tempt the 
visitor out of the sunlight. As 





average man never even sus- 
pects. He would reject the idea, 
if presented to him, with scorn, 
and yet, in spite of this, this is 
the very idea we are going to 
present, and to do this we will 
draw a picture, not of some 
mythical land in the dim dis- 
tance of eternity, but of a very 
material land in the sunlight of 
the present. When we have 
drawn this picture you will have 
seen mon Grove. ... The 
population of the Grove is 800. 

But even shorn of its celes- 
tial attributes, Southern Cali- 
fornia is preéminently the 
land of out-of-doors, and it is 
natural to find the Exposition 
at San Diego distinctly an 
out-of-doors affair. And since 
sober reality there means a 
glory of flowers, the Fair is a 
place of great beauty of a sort 
not at all traditional in ex- 
position technique. 

Buildings of creamy con- 
crete, all of that Spanish- 
Colonial type which begins 
‘with a bare white wall, sweet- 
ens it with the rounded arch, 
and as it develops more and 
more luxuriously adds ornate 
carving to windows and doors 





expositions go, there is little 
to be seen indoors, and what 
there is might be more effec- 
tively displayed. Compared 
with the profuse evidences of 
mechanical ingenuity at San 
Francisco, the showing here 
is a little monotonous. There 
are not many industrial ex- 
hibits, and only Japan among 
foreign countries is largely 
represented. Few of the coun- 
ty or state displays are suffi- 
ciently artful to make a dis- 
tinct impression; Utah, with 
a big relief map and interest- 
ing statistical displays pre- 
pared by the State Agricul- 
tural College, is a leader in 
this respect. Some of the other 
exhibitors, after piling up 
their fruits and vegetables, 
go no further than to inform 
the public by placard that this 
county has domestic animals 
worth $2,000,000, while that 
has 482,417 grape vines in 
bearing—true and_ useful 
facts, but like many true and 
useful things not especially 








and cornices, tho, always with 
2a reserve of simplicity where 


IN THE COOL CLOISTERS 


A night photograph taken by the soft reflected light from opaque 
electroliers. By day these passageways were just as inviting 


amusing. And whatever may 
be the morals of the matter, 
people who go to expositions 
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will persist in looking out for amuse- 
ment and letting education take care 
of itself. More effective work is done 
by the moving pictures, which gen- 
erously reinforce the story of the 
promoter. 

It is the Southern Counties Build- 
ing, naturally, that most completely 
develops the county fair motif for 
which the butter-sculpture strikes 
the characteristic note. Here one 
finds the familiar little show-cases 
with the stubby compositions and 
squatty baskets of the Fourth Grade, 
Eureka District School; and Mrs. 
Ann Anderson’s china painting and 
Miss Betty Bacon’s hemstitched 
aprons (for sale) ; and the inlaid ta- 
ble made out of 2866 pieces of wood 
by a fine old craftsman of seventy- 
eight years—all the things that link 
up the drifting, indifferent public 
with the few who care so tremen- 
dously and anchor the whole Exposi- 
tion to the folks of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

One field the Exposition has tilled 
particularly well. You hardly expect 
to find a community which has its 
eyes so firmly fixed on the future 
lingering over its history, but arch- 
wology and ethnology have the place 
of honor here. The whole Fair is a 
record of Spanish architecture in the 
New World. Half a dozen types are 


shown. With admirable taste, the 
paintings gathered at the Exposition 
are hung in a building of the utmost 
simplicity, a reproduction of the fine 
primitive mission, with only the color 
in the roof and the sturdy grace of 
the round arch to save it from stark 
barrenness. The San Joaquin Valley 
Building, loaded.with ornament, is a 
type of the municipal palace of Span- 
ish America. The California Build- 
ing, whose campanile and dome, 
pranked with yellow and blue, dom- 
inate the grounds, is a Latin-Ameri- 
can cathedral. Here at the host 
building one finds Central Amer- 
ican antiquities—monuments and 
models from the Maya cities—and 
surprizingly beautiful photographs 
of the American Indian. In the In- 
dian Arts Building, together with a 
little of that exploitation of native 
crafts with which the traveler thru 
the Southwest is soon surfeited, 
there are more significant exhibits, 
such as a fine series of diagrams il- 
lustrating Indian symbolism. 

San Diego has a double hold on 
Spanish and Indian tradition. It was 
the first of the Franciscan missions 
out of which California grew, and its 
position almost on the international 
boundary makes it the first United 
States port as you come up from 
Panama and the last American city 
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International News 
THE EXPOSITION 


BUILDINGS ARE SET IN A GREAT GARDEN 


Looking across the Cajion Cabrillo toward the California tower and dome. In the foreground 
is part of Balboa Park, in which the principal Fair buildings are to remain permanently 


of any importance as you go down 
the coast to Mexico. Indeed, Mexico 
is so near that law-abiding American 
citizens who wish to investigate con- 
temporary antiquities have only to 
consult the billboards and slip over 
the line to Tia Juana, where bull 
fights and cock fights may be had al- 
most for the asking. 

It is natural that the Fair should 
borrow local color from these sources. 
On the “Isthmus,” small brother to 
the “Zone,” one of the largest con- 
cessions is the “Painted Desert,” 
where families from half a dozen In- 
dian tribes may be seen busy at their 
primitive crafts in their primitive 
houses and properly unconscious, 
during business hours, of the steam- 
er trunks and kitchen clocks which 
somewhat mitigate their surround- 
ings. 

Between these ’dobe huts and the 
comfortable bungalow on the model 
five-acre irrigated ranch lies the 
whole history of the Southwest. In- 
deed the bungalow is rather prophet- 
ic than historic; such convenience 
and beauty can hardly be typical yet. 
This display, part of the exhibit of 
the southern counties, is aimed 
confessedly at the back-to-the-land 
city man. Five acres have been un- 
der cultivation since March, 1913, 
and now the fruit trees and vegeta- 
bles and hen-yard and rose-hedges, 
all well established and under con- 
stant care, drive home in a more con- 
crete form the message of salvation 
by real estate which California 
preaches in season and out of season. 

But it was not to sell five-acre ir- 
rigated ranches that San Diego in- 
vested in this all-the-year show. The 
Exposition has a definite part to play 
in the city’s program. Indeed it is 
one of the five counts on which San 
Diego assures herself that she is 
“destined to become the greatest 
commercial city of the new south- 
west.” Of course its advertising 
value is rather enhanced than les- 
sened by the fact that San Francisco 
has another and a bigger fair at the 
same time. San Diego alone might 
not disturb the public imagination, 
but San Diego running a rival attrac- 
tion to the metropolis of the coast 
piques one’s curiosity, and insures a 
degree of publicity not to be meas- 
ured by attendance figures alone. 

San Diego needs advertising. Her 
bid for greatness is a fairly recent 
affair. With a history dating from 
1769 she had accumulated only 2637 
inhabitants by 1880, and had already 
lived thru two booms and two re- 
lapses. The Santa Fé reached the 
city in 1884, and in that decade the 
population increased five hundred 
per cent. The ten years from 1900 to 
1910 saw the city more than double 
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its size, and against its 39,578 at the 
last census, San Diego now claims 
100,000. But all good Californians 
answer in terms of the census of 
1920 or later when you ask them 
about population, and the truth prob- 
ably lies between that and the census 
estimate, for July 1, 1915, of 51,115. 
(This is based on the rate of growth 
from 1900 to 1910.) The increase is 
now phenomenally rapid, but that is 
true of Southern California as a 
whole, and Los Angeles, with its 
400,000 and more, has rather cast its 
smaller neighbor into the shade. 

“Los” has people and railroads, 
but a poor harbor even if it did push 
its city limits nearly twenty miles 
to the coast, like Athens with the 
Pirzeus, to get it. San Diego has a 
fine harbor; the people are coming; 
but she lacks railroads from her back- 
country. The rivalry between the cit- 
ies somewhat hampers the smaller in 
getting steamship facilities. Los An- 
geles merchants prefer to ship thru 
San Pedro, their own port, tho equal- 
ly low rates can be had thru San 
Diego. Even on the street corner you 
feel the clash of destinies: rival news- 
boys, brandishing headlines against 
each other, thrust the San Diego 
Union and the Los Angeles Exami- 
iner at you simultaneously in shrill 
competition. 

Beside the Fair, San Diego pins 
her faith to the Canal (she is the 
nearest Pacific port on American 
soil), the “Harbor of the Sun,” her 
remarkable climate, and the S. D. & 
A. R. R. The harbor is the best on the 
Californian coast after San Francis- 
co Bay, and the city has already put 
a million dollars into docks and bulk- 
heads. The climate is undeniably fine. 
The mean winter temperature of 
sixty is only eight degrees below the 
summer average, and only twice a 
year may the thermometer be expect- 
ed to show ninety degrees. 

The S. D. & A. R. R. may not sound 
familiar. At the close of the last fis- 
cal year its rolling stock consisted of 
two locomotives and _ ninety-eight 
cars, and its total earnings for the 
year had been $11,828. But San 
Diego has no particular interest in 
the present. The San Diego and Ari- 
zona Railroad is intended to connect 
the coast with the Southern Pacific 
system at Seeley, California, in the 
Imperial Valley, and when that is 
accomplished it will be the shortest 
route to the Pacific and the cheapest 
route to the East (via the Canal) 
for a rapidly developing section of 
the Southwest. Forty-five of its 138 
miles, in the mountains, are still 
to be built, and this project, like 
thousands of others, waits for peace. 
There are other railroad connections 
projected or rumored, but it is this 


which holds most hope for San Diego, 
which now has only a single track 
spur of the Santa Fé running down 
from Los Angeles. 

Paradoxically, it is the desert 
which will enrich the city when the 
road is finished. It taps the Imperial 
Valley, in the southwestern corner of 
California, that miracle of irrigation 
which was utterly barren fourteen 
years ago, and now shows an as- 
sessed property valuation of $36,- 
600,000. Cotton, first grown there in 
1909, was in 1912 showing the high- 
est yield per acre in the country, and 
short-staple cotton raised in the val- 
ley took the prize cup at the Ameri- 
can Land and Irrigation Exposition 
in 1911 as the best in the United 
States. Dates and melons can be 
grown well, and there are also alf- 
alfa, barley, oats, wheat, corn, 
grapes, apricots, olives, and citrus 
fruits. To the south, in Mexico, and 
further east, lies land of the same 
sort waiting for development. 

San Diego expects, of course, to 
ship from much wider areas than 
this, and in fact aspires to turn her 
location and California’s abundant 
fuel, petroleum, to account as a great 
manufacturing center. It is carefully 
explained in the official Exposition 
publication that “the prime object of 
the San Diego Exposition was not to 


help the city of San Diego by direct 
methods, as had been the case with 
previous world’s fairs, but first to the 
interest of the Western States on 
whose good feeling San Diego is of 
course dependent for future prosper- 
ity.” So Kansas, Utah, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Washington are 
guests at San Diego, with separate 
buildings which, one hopes, are sub- 
stations of “good feeling.” 

At least San Diego has put a most 
attractive portrait of herself on ex- 
hibition. If the city’s expectations 
seem somewhat disproportionate to 
her present importance, one must re- 
member the California habit of 
growing incontinently. The state 
climbed from twenty-first place to 
twelfth between 1900 and 1910, with 
a sixty per cent increase in popula- 
tion, and still has only half as many 
people to the square mile as the aver- 
age for the United States. The San 
Joaquin Valley—the great central 
garden of the state—is about the size 
of Italy; it holds 300,000 people to 
Italy’s 35,000,000. California can af- 
ford to draw on her future—even if 
her real estate operators have al- 
ready discounted it pretty generous- 
ly—for the cost of two big fairs, and 
San Diego’s investment in the gar- 
den city on the mesa is good business 
for a forward-looking seaport. 














© Panama-California Exposition .~ 


THE PRADO IS AN AVENUE OF LUXURIOUS GREENERY 


The color of the Exposition is a matter of contrast between the white buildings, with their red 
tiled roofs and rich, dull curtains, and the bright hues of the flowers and foliage 
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A PEACE MONUMENT FOR CHICAGO’S MIDWAY PLAISANCE 


““T KNOW of no piece of work in 
| America that has even a chance 
of being produced, which de- 
parts so completely from the conven- 
tional forms and limitations of mod- 
ern sculpture as this work of Taft’s. 
If the spontaneity of his original 
conceptions can be maintained in the 
larger work, I know of no influence 
upon Western Art that will prove so 
potent.” 

That is what Gutzon Borglum— 
himself among America’s foremost 
sculptors—had to say when The In- 
dependent asked him about ‘Lorado 
Taft’s “Fountain of Time.” 

A colossal figure of Time, in the 
completed group, will stand aloof to 
watch this rhythmic procession of 
mankind, for which the motif came 
from Dobson’s lines 


Time goes, you say? Ah, no. 
Alas, time stays; we go, 


just as a scene from Maeterlinck’s 
“The Blind” inspired the finely ex- 


pressive group, called by the same 
X 


name, that is Taft’s best known work. 
And since the life of man is as a 
wave of the sea, a hint of the waves 
runs thru this newer work; indeed 
at two points a clearly-defined wave 
sweeps over the figures, first of the 
youth who fights it, then of the old 
man who submits willingly to the an- 
nihilation it brings. The great monu- 
ment is to be erected in Chicago, at 
one end of the Midway Plaisance, as 
one feature of the many-sided cele- 
bration of the Centenary of Peace 
between English-Speaking Peoples. 

The Midway Plaisance, echo of the 
Columbian Exposition, connects with 
its broad stretch of turf Washington 
and Jackson Parks. A trust fund 
yielding $30,000 a year, established 
by the late Benjamin F. Ferguson, 
is being used under the direction of 
the Art Institute of Chicago for the 
enrichment of this parkway, and 
Lorado Taft has modeled for it a 
series of splendid monuments, with 
the Fountain of Time and a Foun- 
tain of Creation at either end. 

A formal canal 











From the Ferguson fund $50,000 
has already been devoted to the cost 
of preparing a full-size model of the 
Fountain of Time, and it is hoped 
that the foundations will be provided 
for from the same source. This leaves 
$150,000 to be contributed thru the 
peace commemoration committee for 
the final marble group; and at this 
point John C. Shaffer, owner of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has stepped 
in with a generous offer to guarantee 
that sum. To conclude Mr. Borglum’s 
comment: 

“In dedicating this art work to the 
celebration of one hundred years of 
peace between the English-speaking 
peoples, its production is given a real 
purpose, and in Shaffer’s offer to 
guarantee the expense of the work 
Chicago and the Centennial are as- 
sured of one of the happiest ways of 
celebrating so great an advance in 
civilization. Mr. Taft is to be con- 
gratulated on the opportunity given 
him to work out what must have been 
one of his great ideals.” 





will run from end 
to end of the Mid- 
way, connecting 
the lagoons of 
Washington and 
Jackson Parks. 
Three _ bridges 
will be thrown 
across this. At 
the center the 
Bridge of Arts 
will stand, with 
a broad crossing 
flanked by statues 
of great paint- 
ers and sculptors. 
Nearest the Foun- 
tain of Time will 
be the Bridge of 


Faiths; on the 
other side the 
Bridge of Sci- 
ences; both en- 
riched like the 





large Bridge of 





LORADO TAFT 


The sculptor who designed the Fountain of Time and has 
prepared a comprehensive plan for the enrichment of the 


Midway Plaisance 
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Arts with a num- 
ber of heroic 
memorial statues. 


Owner of the Chicago Evening Post, who has guaran 
the sum which is needed to erect the Fountain of Time as 


JOHN C. SHAFFER 
teed 


a peace monument 
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(specs Sectional Bookcases 


Offer Exceptional Values 
in construction, finish and capacity. 


This Solid Oak Expansible Bookcase has metal 
framed, sliding glass doors—dust-tight and noiseless. 
Golden, Natural, Weathered or Fumed finishes. 34 
in, wide, 51in. high. You would likeitin your home, 

See Catalog ““H"’—shows two complete lines of 
bookcases, in many styles and designs, at wide range 
in prices, 

FREE “Filing S ions’’—a booklet helpful to those 
— who pave + by Seat with 96-page 








talog “‘F’’ of Office Equipment Special 
No. 814 


For Blanks and Other Papers 


6 drawers, 84 x 14%, 1% in. high inside. For Legal Blanks, 
Engravings, etc. Solid Oak, corner locked construction, Golden 
or Natural finish. You need one for your desk. 

<—We pay transportation charges at prices quoted to 
NOTE: Railway Stations in Eastern and Central States. 


Consistently low prices in West and South. 


The 92% Manufacturing Company 
61 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


AlsoiMade in Canada 
New York OF¢® rhe Knechiel furniture Company, LB. 














First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & Idaho 


‘arms conservatively wo three 
the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for list. 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. WAS 





SHO - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of o Shere Chey tenses by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 





Come ee 


50 Leodling Bost Builders have joined with 
Y the Gray MotorCompany in issuing a cat- 
al showing the specialties of each, 


which includes fishing launches complete 

MOTORS from $125 upward to mahogany finished 
express launches with Self-starting 6-Cyl- 

AND inder 4-Cycle Gray Motors fore $2500. 

“ ruisers from up. This book helps 
me select jest the model of boat you have 

BOATS n look ~ for and tells you where to 
bey it and wast ye a cost. Send for this 

ig atalog today. Free. Also 

Marine Engine showing full line of 2and 4cycle 
marine motors from upwards, one to six cylinders. 
Gray Motor Co., 356 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich 





PEBBLES 


“What did Rastus git married for?” 
“Lawd only knows, chile. He keeps right 
on workin’.”—Boston Transcript. 


For Sale—Cheap, on account of discon- 
tinuing the fresh-meat business, two nice 
horses.—Elgin (Ill.) News. 


Mr. Forman has been married twice and 
was also in the Civil War.—Mercyville 
(Ja.) Banner, quoted in Harper’s Weekly. 


Schoolmistress—What is the most de- 
structive force of modern times? 

Girl (without hesitation)—The laundry. 
—New York Sun. 


Deacon (on way to church, to young 
fishermen under bridge)—‘Little boys, 
don’t you know this is the day of rest?’ 

“We ain’t tired, mister.”—Life. 


Mr. Landlubb—Ah! they just dropt their 
anchor. 

Mrs. Landlubb—Dear me! I was afraid 
they would; it’s been dangling outside all 
the afternoon.—Harper’s. 


“There goes a man who has more friends 
and more enemies than any other man in 
the world.” 

“What has he done?” 

“He invented one of those ‘Get-off-the- 
earth’ automobile horns.’—New York 
World. 


During the fighting a Highlander had the 
misfortune to get his head blown off. 
comrade communicated the sad news 
to another gallant Scot, who asked, anx- 
iously : 
“Where's his head? He was smoking ma 
pipe.” —Tit-Bits. 


A New England woman, probably of 
Irish extraction, who felt greatly disturbed 
because the cemetery in her community 
had not been properly cared for by those 
in charge, indignantly remarked to her 
husband: “I’ll never be buried in that 
cemetery as long as I live !”—The Christian 
Advocate. 


There is a Down East dialog, which I 
have often thought might furnish the motif 
for a tragedy under the pen of Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman. It runs like this: 

“Where be y’ goin’, Si?” 

“Goin’ down to Portland to git drunk. 
And, Gosh, how I dew dread it!”—New 
York Times. 


At a party Miss Brown had sung “It’s 
a Long Way to Tipperary,” and for days 
after she was:singing or humming it to 
herself. 

“It seems to haunt me,” she said to a 
friend, who had also been at the party. 

“No wonder,” said the friend. “Look at 
the way you murdered it.”—New York Sun. 


The maid of all work in the service of 
a provincial family, the members whereof 
are not on the most amicable terms, recent- 
ly tendered her resignation much to the 
distress of the lady of the house. 

“So you are going to leave us?’ .asked 
the mistress sadly. “What’s the matter, 
Mary? Haven’t we always treated you like 
one of the family?” 

“Yis, mum,” said Mary; “an’ I’ve shtood 
it as long as I’m going to!”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


He was a college professor, declares Tid- 
bits, greatly beloved because of his kind 
heart, but with the common scholastic fail- 
ing of being very absent-minded. He visited 
his married niece, and listened to her praise 
of her first-born. When she paused for 
breath, the professor felt that he must say 
something. 

“Can the little fellow walk?” he asked, 
with every appearance of interest. 

“Walk?” cried the mother, indignantly. 
“Why, he’s been walking now for five 
months.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the professor, 
again relapsing into abstraction. “What a 
long way he must have gone!’’—Current 
Opinion. 





M. S. A. Book 


FREE 


To Automobile Owners 


Write your name, address and name of 
your car on the coupon and mail today 
fora copy of the Official Book of the 
Motorists Security Alliance. 


Join hands with the big national organization 
whose protection and service is bettering condi- 
tions for automobile owners everywhere. Learn 
how the Little Red Bull-Dog and protection 
plate of the M.S. A. on your car will benefit 
you—how it protects you from theft, extortion 
and fraud—how it comes to your aid in emer- 
gencies—how it works for your interests in push- 
ing the good work for good roads, fair legis- 
lation, etc. 


MOTORISTS 


Security Alliance 


The National Organization of Automobile Owners 
for Protection, Saving, Legal Aid and Insurance 
looks after the motor owner's interests in a 
multitude of ways—keeps you out of legal dif- 
ficulties—frees you from the extortion of sup- 
plymen, garages and hotels—aids you in all 

emergencies. 


e. 7 + 
Big Savings on Supplies! 
Anything and everything, from spark plugs 
to bodies, supplied at a_ substantial saving in 
quick time through our Purchasing Department 
for members exclusively. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


We have a very attractive propo- 7 
sition for men qualified to repre- 

sent the M.S. A. If interested + 

ask for details. Geta special * V7 

report on the M.S. A. from 

any reliable mercantile 

agency. 
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THE GERMAN SIDE 


The largest and most important work 
that has appeared on the German cam- 
paign is With the German Armies in 
the West.* Dr. Sven Hedin was a leader 
of the anti-Russian movement in Swe- 
den the year before the war and an 
earnest advocate of an alliance with 
Germany to protect the Scandinavian 
countries from the fate of Finland. He 
cannot, therefore, be called a neutral, 
altho he comes from a neutral nation. 
Nevertheless his explorations of Tibet 
and central Asia have made him known 
as a thoro and conscientious observer 
and we may have confidence that he re- 
ports things as he sees them, tho we 
may regard his admiration for the 
Kaiser and his army as excessive and 
may not agree with his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of Germany. 

This is war correspondence of a new 
sort, not the snapshot, hit-or-miss style 
of the ordinary journalist, temporarily 
detached from a daily staff, but the 
close detailed observation of a trained 
scientist and experienced traveler. He 
uses the pencil as well as the camera 
and the volume is illustrated with 119 
of his sketches and photographs. For 
two months of the fall he was with the 
Germans in France and Belgium, where 
his international reputation and his ac- 
quaintance with the Kaiser gave him 
exceptional facilities for learning what 
he has packed into these four hundred 
big pages. 

For a more lively and picturesque 
narrative we turn to Fox’s Behind the 
Scenes in Warring Germany.’ Mr. Fox 
supplements the reports of our other 
American correspondents both in time 


and space. He visited the western front. 


in January instead of the fall before, 
and then he went to East Prussia in 
the wake of Hindenburg’s army. We 
are pretty familiar by this time with 
conditions about Ypres and Lille, but 
of the Mazurian lakes and the Augus- 
towo forest we have heard little. Mr. 
Fox had a chance to compare conditions 
on the western frontier with those on 
the eastern. From what he saw and 
heard it is evident that people and 
property in East Prussia suffered much 
more from the Russian invasion than 
those of Belgium and France from 
the Germans. Where the Germans en- 
tered Russian territory there was no 
evidence of devastation: 

There are many villages between Kowan- 
fen and the frontier—the villages of Lu- 
kellen, Drosdowen and Mierunsken. But to- 
day they are only names by which may he 
characterized certain works of Russian 
arson. Not a house did we find intact on 
this road to the frontier, not a home but 
that was ashes or if of stone whose walls 
were black. Not even the church at Mier- 
unsken had escaped the torch. In a few 
moments more we were in Russia. We did 
not need the striped frontier posts to con- 
firm this; nor the holes and lumps, that 
marked the end of German road building. 
Something more significant revealed to us 
that at last we had come to the land of the 
Bear. For we passed thru two villages but 
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a kilometer apart and in these not a 
house had been burned, not even a fence 
smashed; they were Amt and Filipowa, 
in the Czar’s domain. 

Mr. Fox shows that the British had 
made more thoro preparations for the 
invasion of Belgium than the Germans, 
for the maps and guidebooks issued in 
July, 1914, to the British officers and 
aviators contained maps and military 
information furnished by the Belgian 
authorities in 1912 and later. Even the 
code used in Belgian field orders is 
given. Photographs of half a dozen 
pages from the secret books of the Brit- 
ish General Staff, captured at the bat- 
tle of Mons, are reproduced. 

Professor Burgess of Columbia, one 
of the leading American authorities on 
international law, comes to the conclu- 
sion in his study of The European War 
of 1914* that Sir Edward Grey was 
chiefly responsible for bringing on the 
war and especially for involving Bel- 
gium: 

Belgium has Great Britain to thank for 
every drop of blood shed by her people, and 
every franc of damage inflicted within her 
territory during this war. With a million 
of German soldiers on her eastern border 
demanding unhindered passage through one 
end of her territory, under the pledge of 
guarding her independence and_ integrity 
and reimbursing every franc of damage, 
and no British force nearer than Dover, 
across the Channel, it was one of the most 
inconsiderate, reckless, and selfish acts ever 
committed by a great power when Sir Ed- 
ward Grey directed, as is stated in No. 155 
of the British “White Paper,” the British 
Envoy in Brussels to inform the “Belgian 
Government that if pressure is applied to 
them by Germany to induce them to depart 
from neutrality, his Majesty’s Government 
expects that they will resist by any means 
in their power.” 

In the opinion of Professor Burgess 
the interests of the United States lie 
with Germany as the only opponent to 
England’s ambition to rule the sea. 
“Three times in less than a hundred 
years of our history has Great Britain 
destroyed our merchant marine and we 
have never yet recovered from the last 
experience.” 

But Professor Burgess is very mild 
in his arraignment of Great Britain 
compared with Dr. Cronau in the 
pamphlet entitled The British Black 
Book. It begins with a chapter on the 
growth of the Octopus Anglo-Saxonis 
and shows how its tentacles during the 
last eight hundred years have been 
reaching around the world. He accuses 
England of destroying one by one 
her maritime rivals—Spain, Holland, 
France, Denmark, America. He exposes 
the origin of some of the atrocity tales 
which horrified America in the first few 
weeks of the war. The little Belgian 
girl whose hands were cut off proves 
to be non-existent. The story of the 
forty Belgian Red Cross nurses whose 
thumbs and forefingers were cut off re- 
duces an examination to one nurse who 
burned her wrists with a spirit lamp 
in making tea. 


Unfortunately, however, all cases of 
German bloodguiltiness cannot be so ex- 
plained away. The reports of the Brit- 
ish, Belgian and French commissions of 
inquiry present abundant and convinc- 
ing evidence of unwarranted cruelty to 
non-combatants. The diaries and official 
orders found on German soldiers are 
alone sufficient to prove the allegations 
of brutality and violation of the laws 
of humane warfare. 

The Human German’ was evidently 
written in the antebellum days when the 
English thought the Germans were 
amusing. It is a big volume filled with 
witty but not unkindly satire of Ger- 
man customs and character, probably 
a truer picture than most of the books 
on Germany that are now coming from 
British presses. The eccentricities of the 
German language is the favorite theme 
of Mr. Edgeworth as it was of Mark 
Twain. The inflexibility of the Prussian 
bureaucrat provides the point to most 
of his other jokes. 

We get in our papers practically only 
one side of the war since all our cables 
are controlled by the British censor. 
For those who want to read the other 
side and have not access to the German 
papers the volume of translations of ex- 
tracts from A Month’s German News- 
papers® will be useful. This contains 
editorials, news, letters and criticism 
from the leading journals during last 
December and shows what the German 
people were reading and thinking. 

It was, we believe, Frank Harris who 
said that the world had known but three 
examples of perfect organization, the 
Catholic Church, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the German army. However 
that may be, the German army cer- 
tainly deserves study as a proof of 
what can be accomplished by scientific 
management. A handy little volume giv- 
ing just what the ordinary reader 
wants to know about its history, organ- 
ization and methods is The German 
Army in War’ by A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
Altho British it is entirely fair and un- 
frenzied. 

A similar handbook, The German 
Fleet,’ deals with the rise of Germany 
as a naval power. The author, Archi- 
bald Hurd, derives much of the material 
from his larger work, The German Sea- 
Power, of two years ago and does not 
consider the lessons of the present war. 

Germany Since 1740°, by Professor 
Priest of Princeton, “is intended pri- 
marily to offer a background of German 
history to students of modern German 
literature,” but it will serve the pur- 
pose of those—and that means most of 
us—who find it necessary to refresh 
their minds on the main facts in the 
history of the rise of the German em- 
pire. 

German Culture Past and Present”, 
by Belfort Bax, is interesting as a re- 
writing of the history of the period of 
the Reformation and peasant revolts 
from a Socialist standpoint, but it has 
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little direct bearing upon the present 
situation. 

The King, the Kaiser and Irish Free- 
dom" presents the views of those who 
believe that the triumph of Germany 
would lead to an Irish republic. Mr. 
McGuire explains how England has 
ruined the industries of Ireland and 
how Germany could build them up. He 
tells of a plot of the British Govern- 
ment to assassinate Sir Roger Case- 
ment, whom curiously enough the Brit- 
ish Government sent up the Kongo to 
expose the Belgian atrocities. He de- 
nounces Redmond and other Irish lead- 
ers for supporting the Government and 
assisting recruiting. 

If all German-Americans were as 
reasonable and moderate as the Curator 
of the Germania Museum at Harvard 
there would be a better feeling toward 
them in this country. Dr. Kuno Francke 
in A German-American’s Confession of 
Faith” explains the German ideal of 
the state and shows what it has accom- 
plished for good government, social jus- 
tice and national efficiency. He remon- 
strates with the German-Americans for 
undertaking political action and urges 
the United States to stand with Ger- 
many in upholding the freedom of ocean 
trade against British aggression. 

We give the last word to Professor 
Miinsterberg of Harvard, since he has 
long been the recognized if not the au- 
thorized protagonist of German culture 
in the United States. In The Peace and 
America” he has brought together some 
of his recent addresses and articles on 
the situation. He explains the psychol- 
ogy of atrocity fabrication. He defines 
Kultur and shows how mistaken ex- 
President Eliot and others have been in 
depreciating German achievements in 
science, art and literature. He predicts 
the day when Americans will change 
their opinion of the Kaiser as English- 
men have changed theirs of Lincoln. 


1With the German Armies in the West, by 
Sven Hedin. New York: John Lane Company. 
$3.50. *Behind the Scenes in Warring Ger- 
many, by Edward Lyell Fox. New York: Mce- 
Bride, Nast & Co. $1.50. *The European War 
of 1914, by John William Burgess. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. *The British Black- 
book. New York: Rudolf Cronau, 340 E. 198th 
St. ‘The Human German, by Edward Edgeworth. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. °A Month’s 
German Newspapers. Translated by A. . 
Gowans. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
‘The German Army in War, by A. Hilliard 
Atteridge. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 
50 cents. *The German Fleet, by Archibald 
Hurd. New York: George H. Doran Co. Paper 
25 cents. °Germany Since 1740, by George 
Madison Priest. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 
German Culture, Past and Present, by E. 
Belfort Bax. New York: McBride, Nast & 
Co. $1.25. “The King, the Kaiser and Irish 
Freedom, by James K. McGuire. New York: 
Devin-Adair Co. $1.85. "%A German-American’s 
Confession of Faith, by Kuno Francke. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents. "The Peace 
and America, by Hugo Miinsterberg. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


LAKE VICTORIA NYANZA 

Dr. Felix Oswald, who made a geolog- 
ical survey of the region about Victoria 
Nyanza, brings together his miscellaneous 
observations in a popular volume under 
the unattractive title of Alone in the Sleep- 
ing Sickness Country. It is illustrated with 
numerous photographs and will interest 
many readers who are not naturalists. 

Dutton. $3. 

AN AVERAGE WOMAN 

An unusual beginning to a novel is to 
have the herojne sit outside a church while 
within the man she had expected and hoped 
to marry is wedding another girl. That is 
the opening scene of Spray on the Win- 


At the critical age of middle life 


To grow old gracefully! This is the hope of va man and woman 
r 


at the critical age of middle life. Tokeep the mind fresh, the body ac- 
tive—to keep from too-early ‘‘slowing up’’ with the weight of advancing 
years—to be able to resist the attack of disease with the same certainty 
as in younger days—this is the hope of the middle-aged. 


And here the kindly help of Sanatogen brings most gratifying results. 
Embodying purest albumen and organic phosphorus, Sanatogen is easily 
assimilated into the system; it feeds the depleted cells and tissues, restores 
energy, reawakens the appetite, aud strengthens the organism so that it 
is better able to withstand the inroads of disease. 

Many indeed are those who, after using Sanatogen, can say with 
John Burroughs, the venerable naturalist : 

“My sleep is 50 per cent. better than it was a year ago, and my mind 
and strength are much improved.” 

Or with the Hon, Wm. E. Chandler, former Sec’y of the Navy, 
who writes: 

“Sanatogen is a pleasant nutriment for cases of impaired digestion. 
It strengthens without irritating and promotes vitality in feeble folks.” 

Famous men and women almost without number have given grateful 
praise for the restorative aid of Sanatogen, and over 21,000 physicians— 
after watching it in their daily practice— have written expressing their 
belief in Sanatogen. To guard against the pitfalls of advancing years, 





Sanatogen can be helpful also to you, 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere from $1.00 up. 
Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913. 


SAGs AT O1G & 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000. PHYSICIANS 


for “The Art of Living,’’ a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet- 
author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting aids in the quest for 


contentment and better health. 


The book is free. Tear this off as a reminder to write 


Tue Bauer CHEMICAL Co., 26-R Irving Place, New York. 








Tusculum College 


Beautifully and healthfully located in 
full view of the great Smokies of East 
Tennessee. Founded in 1794, Tusculum 
is true to the ideals of its founders. 
The influence of the College has al- 


ways been Christian. In scholarship 
Tusculum ranks with the best colleges 
in the country. Six college buildings, 
four dwellings, campus of 75 acres 
and endowment of approximately 
$180,000. Electric light, steam heat 
and all modern conveniences. 


Write personally to the President, 
C. O. GRAY, Greeneville, Tennessee 














A CARD USER’S TESTIMONY 


“I'm always proud when I have the opportunity to hand one of my cards 
toaman. I feel sure when I reach for my case that the cards in it will be 
smooth and clean, well engraved or printed, and altogether the best card 
that money or art can produce. No one can scrutinize it critically and 
make me doubt that it is the best card that could represent me in a busi- 
ness transaction.’’ 


Our Smart Cards 
in Case 


Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards 
won this commendation 
from a user, purely on 
their merits. No other 

, ecard could merit as 
much, because it 
is the one best 
card. Therefore 
the suggestion of 
that testimony 
should be suffi- 
client. Bend today 
for a sample book 
of the cards, and 
see for yourself 

that they are what you need. Note:—They are bound in books, but are 
detached witbout trace of a rough edge. 


The JOHN B. WICGINS COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
97-99 East Adams Street Chicago 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. This Department answers all questions 
about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. Address: 


* INFORMATION ” 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street New York =a 
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The American ‘‘Cure’’ Giving the 
Nauheim Baths with a Natural, lodo- 
ferruginous Radio-active Brine. 


‘THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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A Mineral Springs Health’ Resort and 
Hotel. Open The Year. Five 
Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 
A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


The GLEN SPRING 


Midway hetween the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
through the Lake Region, Automobiling, Boating, 


§ sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens, 
are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 
Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease. rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 


THE BATHS ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 


and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
lor descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N Y., on Seneca Lake 
Flamm ann vinta 
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ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE GREYLOCK 9% 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 

SEND FOR COPY OF 


él 








CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. YY. “WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BeauTIFUL” 


“QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” ||FOR YOUR VACATION— 


Excursion Fares Go 
Boston and Jacksonville - - 45. 
Boston and Norfolk - - = . To 
Philadelphia and Boston - 21.0 
5 


Philadelphia and Jacksonville 
Baltimore and Boston - - 
Baltimore and Jacksonville - 
Including meals and_ stateroom 
steamer. [ine steamers. 

















Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


screw “ BERMUDIAN” 


Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Ten Days 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., Thomas Cook & Son‘ 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Avenue, or Any Ticket Agent. 


.00 
35.00 
berth on 
Best service. 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 


\W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise ‘Trips in the World.” 
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dows, by J. E. Buckrose. The seaside vil- 
lage, the frankly commonplace people of 
Sea-View Terrace and the character of Ann 
are pictured with arresting reality. 
Doran, $1.25. 
S80 GOOD AND YET SO POOR 
Blest with a novel idea, both for situa- 
tion and character, why should a clever 
person like Ruth McEnery Stuart resort 
to such a shabby imitation of a plot in 
The Cocoon? “A rest cure comedy” it may 
be, but the young patient in a nerve-tire 
sanitarium, whose avowed faith in the best 
of husbands shrinks to a grain of mustard 
seed at the first breath of suspicion, brings 
it perilously near tragedy. 
Hearst. $1. 
A QUAINT MATCH-MAKER 
It does not evidence unlimited ingenuity 
to explain situations in the chatter of a 
country sewing circle, to test bravery and 
assist Dan Cupid by a runaway, and to 
smooth a lovers’ quarrel by a glimpse of a 
romance of a by-gone day, tucked away in 
the drawer of memory. But The Little Gen- 
tleman Across the Way by Prentice Abbot 
is genuine and refreshed by the fragrance 
of an old-fashioned garden and the eccen- 
tricity of its devoted gardener. 
Boston: Badger. $1. 


THE JEWEL OF THE ADRIATIC 
To clothe the present’s heritage from the 
past with all the lore of proper setting, to 
serve as guide to the treasure-trove of an- 
cient towns, few are better fitted than BE. 
V. Lucas. With him we have seen Flor- 
ence, London and Paris, and now may be 
companioned by A Wanderer in Venice. The 
hungry traveler, used to Baedecker’s plain 
fare of dry figures and dusty fact, will find 
here satisfyingly rich description, in which 
all necessary data have been deftly con- 
cealed. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 


HELP FOR THE KITCHENETTE 


Thanks to the perennial “young house- 
keeper,” old housekeepers forced to new 
conditions, or conscious of getting into ruts, 
need never be in want of such practical 
aids as The Small Family Cookbook. Be- 
sides the attractive groups of Virginian and 
German dishes, Mary Denson Pretlow 
has arranged the varied receipts for two, 
three or four persons, which will be wel- 
come indeed to any one who has ever tried 
to divide three eggs and two and a third 
cups of flour strictly in half. 

McBride, Nast. 75 cents. 


BELGIAN SETTLERS 
From a fortress village of Hainault to a 
Connecticut town, church-crowned and 
peaceful; from a tragic attempt at coloniza- 
tion in Guiana to the establishment of a 
New York family—this is the range of A 
Walloon Family in America as told hy 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. Compiled from 
memories and family traditions, from pub- 
lic archives of the Old World and the New, 
it is a monument to the strength not only 
of one clan but of an entire pioneer race 
and spirit. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
CAMPING FOR GIRLS 


In an Outdoor book for girls. On the 
Trail, Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard tell 


| us the why and how, the where and when 


of camping, and give full instructions with 
helpful illustrations of the many phases of 
life in the woods. Suggestions for equip- 
ment and camp-making, information for 
any emergencies, woodcraft, photography. 
water sports and games on land are all 
given in detail and the abundance of in- 
formation saved from monotony by the real 
enthusiasm for outdoor life which the book 
conveys. 

Scribner. $1.25. 


MUCH OF A SAMENESS 

Indigenous to New Vork are the stories 
by Montague Glass. of Potash and Perl- 
mutter fame. gathered into a book taking 
its name from the first tale, The Competi- 
tive Nephew. The author has done more 
than brush newspapers with the Hebrews 
in the subway. He knows them and he sees 
their absolut» levalty both to partner and 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 








2S See 
DETROIT, MICH. 
a of = 


= HOTEL TULLER nT 


Park. Take Woodward car, get off at p- &. gg 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Doudie 
— ie " —_— | — 
ae ee 
** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 














APPALACHEE CAMPS 


Unique situation on both Appalachee Lake and Ocean. Booklet 
free. Boothbay Harbor, Me. 








POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D. L.& W.RR. 











A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 














AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records. Send for Bulletin, 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY 





, M. Y. 


AUTHORS 


IIlave you manuscript copy, not less than 25,000 
words, you intend for BOOK issue? We will 
carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, with 
view of capital investment in manufacture, ad- 
vertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 








NG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tne photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortar Avrnor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 





Does —~ no ores, Dhysic, pi ill, mineral 
wa*cr or enema ¢an ND HERE’S THE 
ne 4 It gives Eason strength to the 
stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys; vitalizes 
the daily food; and thus invigorates and nourishes the entire 
system. POSITIVELY OVERCOMES bilicusness, constipation, 
indigestion, sickheadache, and other ailments. PROMOTES 
perfect health, pure blood, el one skin, strong nerves, keen 
greater endurance. "Abso lutely pure---pleasing taste 
~—natural action. JUST WHAT YOU NEED. Your druggist or 
grocer can easily get it for you. Or by mail from us--- 
ae te jar $1. Special Price : Four $1 jars for $3. 
STEWART Fooo Co. 487 Secunity Broa. Cuicaco 





to family, also their cleverness—rather than 
foibles—and works all into odd character 
sketches, occasionally exaggerated, but al- 
ways full of genial humor. 


Doubleday, Page. $1.20. 


COOKING DE LUXE 
Dainties for Home Parties is a compre- 
hensive guide-book of delectable refresh- 
ments for suppers, receptions, luncheons and 
teas. ‘The recipes will all serve twenty-five 
people, are fairly easy to prepare and un- 
usual enough to please even the jaded tea- 
goer. Florence Williams has compiled a 
cook-book that should find a wide sphere of 
usefulness. 
Harper. 50 cents. 


MYSTERY, NOT MURDER 
Here is a swift-moving mystery story, 
chockful of surprizes and weird situations, 
centering around the solution of The Bro- 
clebank Riddle. A London business man 
collapses and dies while climbing Mount 
Blane. His body is cremated. Several 
months later he calmly walks into his busi- 
ness office! This is the impossible situation 
which Hubert Wales handles in this tale 
of the grotesque. 
Century. $1.30. 
WOHELO 
The Camp Fire “Count,” a story of the 
fun and work and striving of the Camp 
Fire Girls, is amplified by Ethel Rogers 
into a book which will give to both girls 
and their elders the spirit and the value 
of this rapidly growing organization. Se- 
bago-Wohelo—Camp Fire Girls, has an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Gulick, the founder of 
the movement. And it illustrates with pho- 
tographs and stories the Camp Fire ideal, 
Wohelo—for work and health and love. 
Good Health Publishing Company. $1.25. 


JUST A QUIET LOVE STORY 
Truly, this is A Cloistered Romance— 
cloistered apart from the roar and strife of 
war! In it Florence Olmstead gives us a 
quiet, amusing story, full of whimsical 
touches and lovable characters, such as 
Hafiz the cat. Goliath the mule, and the ec- 
centric Mr. Samuel, who plays “The Last 
Rose of Summer” on the violin with his 
own variations. It is a.light, restful tale, 
a novel sort of novel in these days of the 
“problem” story. 
Scribner. $1.25. 


OUR THIRD CHIEF JUSTICE 
The reader is given an excellent oppor- 
tunity of forming his own opinion of The 
Political and Economic Doctrines of John 
Marshall by Dr. John E. Oster’s recent 
book. This volume contains some heretofore 
unpublished documents. A collection of his 
letters, speeches and some few decisions re- 
veal the workings of Marshall’s mind and 
plainly show his strength and weakness. Dr. 
Oster gives an excellent characterization 
of the jurist. 
Neale. $3. 


THE DRUMMER’S STORY 


The Business Adventures of Billy Thom- 
as, written in vigorous, informal style by 
Elmer E. Ferris, offers a delightful, com- 
bination of humor and shrewd common 
sense. The reader is constantly on the alert 
as he follows Billy ‘on the road” and 
watches his persistent efforts to increase 
his efficiency. Woven into the ingenious in- 
cidents of the plot is a sure knowledge of 
the psychology of selling goods—a fact 
which adds value to a book that is strong 
in story interest. 

Macmillan. $1.25. 


TRUE STORIES 
If biography be for most an acquired 
taste it is well to set about gaining it early 
since none pays better. A good introduction 
for young folk, or for their elders, is the 
series of small books, True Stories of Great 
Americans, of which four are now issued: 
Captain John Smith, an adventure tale in- 
deed, by Rossiter Johnson; Nathan Hale, 
by Jean Christie Root; Robert Fulton, by 
Alice Crary Sutcliffe, which opens with 
Fourth of July and the boy inventor’s sky- 
rockets; and Robert EH. Lee, by Bradley 
Gilman. 
Macmillan. 50 cents each. 





No Money 
In Advance 
This Marvelous 


CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture-taking and making cameras to be sent 
out absolutely on approval without a penny in 
advance just to prove that it is the most won- 
derful inventi camera sensation of the 
. age. So you must send 

forit rE Just 
think of it—the 

new Mandel-ette 


TAKES 
MAKES 
Finished 
Pictures 


Instantly 


press the button, d Gropeard in deve and { y 
poe Ptake outa perfect, f iched pos moe Bisxihs 


ches in size, itself, ia — 4 
post t’ cards at one ¢ 


pm 4 an 2 and, Dnt, aut print en au O auntically. Can’t over- 


m. Trust You 


ents—No No References 


i sy Pa any —, Monthl: yments so small 
al not noticethem, Lots of fun A big profits. 
No Experience Required 

Plain ‘tions and everything complete with outfit 
80 you can begin taking pictures the moment it arri 

We guarantee even a child can operate it. Mail 

coupon right now. a or obligation 

—_—e The 
Desk 10; 


Send me 08 Ferret Biss lete mode! 


7 Camera outfit including -— pay of << peste ‘cara and in- 
| structions. I agree 


keep camera, 


cage Forrotype Ehfcaesic ~~ 


to pa ra arrives, 
examine and test est itt FA} ‘ona nit eats satisfied kee, epit 


and pay you 61 a month til f $i: 
paid. Otherwise I will ret starts Heat toc aod of ibdage =. 


Name 
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TICE 


NO 
THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS located at Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. All 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 
F, A. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Louis K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 


oz, mst’ FARM MORTGAGES 


NET Secured by kate in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas or Texas. ht years’ experience 
without the loss roe dollar, Write for 
new list 129. 


TITLE GUARANTY 
Shreveport, La. 
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& SECURITIES Co o., 
Capital $125,000. 


Change of Address 


If you are going away for the summer, 
you will want The independent to follow 
you. Let us know your new address, if 
possible, three weeks ahead. Be sure to 
give us your old address also, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee 

it to you for /ife. Here’s the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy 

Steel, which takes a keener edge than any ordinary steel cam—and it holds it. You can use it for 
years without honing. The secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone—and we guard it rigidly. 
ere’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—rot once, but 

If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it 


as long as you like. 
without a word. 


More than 40,000 dealers sell this razor under our guarantee. $200 
irect from us. —_ 
State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. 


If yours doesn’t — order 


Established 1884 
Capacity 6,000 razors daily 


Shumate Razor Co., 649 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 





You take no Risk 


This razor is 


Guaranteed for Life 





Sent postpaid, 
Heavy blade, for very strong beards. 


A) tt 
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CHOICE FARM MORTGAGES 
Bearing 6% Interest 


Form the best and safest investment 
possible today. 


OUR NEBRASKA MORTGAGES 


are taken freely by Life Insurance 
companies for investment. Their ex- 
perience is a safe guide for you to 


follow. 


We tell about them in our 
booklet 


“A FARM MORTGAGE” 


and invite inquiry from anyone hav- 
ing funds to invest and wishing to deal 
with a thoroughly responsible house. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


F. B. KNAPP, President 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
CAPITAL ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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New York Life Ins. and 











1915 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


lnsures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 
During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
NE Paes 27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
the extent of 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 
CP GORBe cccccececccss Cee 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
ent time 
Interest pald on certificates 
amounts to 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


90,801,110.00 
83,811,450.00 
6,989,660.00 


23,020,223.85 


14, 101,674.46 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres, 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 





Chartered in 1830 


"4 


Trust Co. 





52 Wall Street New York 


Grants Annuities, Accepts Trusts created by | 
will or . otherwise. Manages Property as 
Agent for the owners. Allows interest on 
deposits payable after ten days’ -notice. Legal 
Depositary for Executors, Trustees and 
Money in Suit. 


ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND 
DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 
OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS. 


STATEMENT 
At the Close of Business on the 23d day of 
June, 1915 


Real Estate 

Bonds and Mortgages 

Loans on Collaterals 

Bills Receivable 

Cash in Company’s Vaults 

Cash on Deposit 

Accrued Interest, Rents, 
pense Acc’t, & 

Bonds and_ Stocks 
Value) 


$1,949,695.94 
4,686,§78.13 | 
2,236,613.54 | 
10,447 ,449.13 | 
3»207,000.00 
2,197,634.71 


$30,049.26 | 


17,015,456.20 











| 
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$42,270,476.91 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 


Surplus Fund and Undivided 
Profits (Market Value) 


Deposits in Trust 

Annuity Fund 

Life Insurance Fund 

Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, 
&e. 556,370.73 


| 
$1,000,000,00 


3,669,460. 21 
34,390,396.84 
2,287,426.71 
366,822.42 


$42,270,476.91 
TRUSTEES 

Henry Parisn, Chairman of the Board 
|CharlesG. Thompson Thomas Denny 
Frederic W. Stevens Lincoln Cromwell 
Stuyvesant Fish Paul Tuckerman 
Edmund L., Baylies Walter Kerr 

Henry A. C. Taylor Howard Townsend 
| Columbus O’D, Iselin Eugene Delano 

W. Emlen Roosevelt Alfred E. Marling 
Joseph H. Choate Moses Taylor 

Samuel Thorne Frank S. Witherbee 
Augustus D. Julliard Wm. deForest Haynes 
Henry Lewis Morris Edward M. Townsend 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Edward J. Hancy 
John McL. Nash Henry Parish, Jr. 
| Cleveland H. Dodge 

Watter Kerr, President 

Henry Parisu, Jr., rst Vice-President 
Zecer W. van ZeELM, 2nd Vice-President 
S. M. B. Hopkins, 3rd Vice-President 
Irvine L. Roe, Secretary 
J. Lovis van Zetm, Asst. Secretary 

















Joun C. Veoner, Asst. Secretary 








lhe 
Market 
Place 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


An interesting experiment is to be 
made by those who desire to save the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
from a receivership. About 77 per cent 
of the company’s capitalization of 
nearly $400,000,000 is in bonds or 
other securities upon which the annual 
charges are fixed, and in the next five 
and a half years provision for $79,000,- 
000 of these must be made. The com- 
pany has recently been unable to earn 
enough for the fixed charges. Its credit 
is greatly impaired, and it cannot sell 
new bonds. The problem was a compli- 
cated and very difficult one. It was 
submitted to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the 
well known bankers, who, as readjust- 
ment managers, have completed a plan 
which is approved by the directors and 
by committees representing the bonds 
and stock. This plan involves an assess- 
ment of $50 a share on the stock (or 
about $41,000,000), with issues of 
new preferred stock, exchanges of 
bonds for such stock, and other provi- 
sions, which will reduce the fixed- 
charge capital by about $60,000,000 
and the fixed charges themselves by 
nearly $3,500,000 a year. It is difficult 
to summarize briefly the details of the 
plan, all of which have been carefully 
set forth in statements addrest to the 
persons directly interested. 

Concessions and sacrifices are re- 
quired, of course, but the question for 
those who are asked to make them is 
whether they would fare better under 
a receivership, which would be attend- 
ed by heavy expenses. A receivership 
cannot be avoided if the plan is not 
approved by a sufficient number of the 
holders of bonds and stock. The project 
is one that has required much thought 
and labor from competent men and it 
deserves the consideration of those who 
own railroad securities. 




















A WAR ORDER STOCK MARKET 


An increase of activity, with higher 
prices, on the New York Stock Ex- 
change last week, was due mainly to the 
upward movement in those industrials 
which are known as war order stocks. 
Business for the week was 3,228,205 
shares, against only 1,680,254 in the 
week preceding. While the prominent 
railway shares showed a net gain of 
from 1 to 2 points, the great advances 
were made by the war shares. The ex- 
tent of the movement in these stocks 
can best be measured by the following 
net gains: General Motors, 30% ; Beth- 
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lehem Steel, 20% (sales at 191); Cru- 
cible Steel, 18% ; Willys Overland, 14; 
New York Air Brake, 12% ; American 
Locomotive, 7; Baldwin Locomotive, 
64%; Westinghouse, 6%; Allis-Chal- 
mers, 5%; United States Steel, 5%; 
Pressed Steel Car, 5%; General Elec- 
tric, 5; Studebaker, 3. 

Railroad shares rose slightly, altho 
it might reasonably have been expect- 
ed that the selling of foreign holdings, 
notably those owned in Great Britain, 
would cause a decline. It is estimated 
that these sales, in the four weeks end- 
ing with the closing of subscriptions to 
the great new British war loan, 
amounted to about $100,000,000. Be- 
fore the beginning of that period, and 
after the opening of our Exchange in 
December, the sales from England, it is 


believed, were about $200,000,000, 


with $150,000,000 from the continent 
of Europe. The total for seven months 
— has been about $450,000,- 

But these sales have but slightly 
affected the market values of the 
stocks and bonds directly concerned. 
In several instances they have not pre- 
vented an advance. Foreign holdings of 
our railway securities are probably ten 
times the foreign holdings of our in- 
dustrials, and nearly all of the indus- 
trials which have been marching up- 
ward on account of war orders have 
not been known to European investors. 
Some of them have not paid dividends 
on their common stock for several 
years past. 

In England recently the sales of our 
securities have been caused to some ex- 
tent by the terms of the new war loan. 
Insurance companies and other cor- 
porations which held these stocks and 
bonds, and which regarded them with 
much favor as investments, needed cash 
for the new subscriptions which would 
give them the privilege of converting 
their holdings of bonds of the preced- 
ing loan into the bonds of this one. A 
large part of the selling during the last 
month is explained in this way. It is 
possible that some foreign holders have 
sought to shift their investments from 
railroad securities to war order indus- 
trials, expecting further advances for 
the latter, and reasoning that no con- 
siderable gain for railway stocks can 
be foreseen because railway profits are, 
in a certain sense, limited by official 
regulation. 

Many of the buyers of war order 
stocks must rely upon dividends yet to 
come, and not on a record of those al- 
ready paid. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany has not been paying a dividend on 
its common stock, and it does not 
promise to pay one in the near future, 
but in nine months the market value of 
its common shares has risen from 26 
to 191. This extraordinary advance is 
due to the fact that for a long time the 
company has been at work on war or- 
ders amounting to $150,000,000. Divi- 
dends are assured, buyers say, by the 
company’s large profits. Crucible Steel 
(last week’s advance 18% points) has 
not been paying dividends on its com- 
mon, and it owes the dividends of two 
or three years on its preferred, but it 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








IOWA 


5% 


ina Christian cause 


Where will my money be safest? 
Where will it yield me the surest 
and most ample income? Where 
will it do the most good? 








Your questions are all answered 
by the Annuity Bonds of Grinnell 
College. They mean absolute 
safety, a generous life income, and 
an undying memorial to your in- 
terest in Christian education. 


Write us for full particulars. Ad- 
dress The Office of The Treasurer. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell, Iowa 














CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young mep admitted to a two years’ 
course, 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and ractical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. Jniversity of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 16th, 1915. Address 


C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 











CONNECTICUT 
Ely Court, 


The Ely School for Girls ,', So°t:,.0. 


A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 


“HOME-MAKING THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookerv, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. or 
home-making and well-paid positions. 
American School of Home Economics, 


529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ul. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS 








Massacuusetts, Franktin. 


Dean Academy + our sy on yous 


women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient trainin 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 
information address 
Artuur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. Gymnasium, 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 








Whi s Your boy's per- 
Williston Seminary for Boys 330) ...2a 
and directed. All the advantages of a high-priced school for 
moderate terms. Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 build- 
ings, Gymnasium, 6-acre athletic ficld. | Write for booklet or cata- 
log. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L H.D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 





Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


Miss Faulkner’s House of Education 


For the Training of Gentlewomen, from 
Eight to Eighteen. Prepares for any College. 
DEDHAM. Mass. 


De Meritte School 


Prepares young men for college. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and West Point. Boys with a purpose succeed here. 
EDWIN Dg MERITTE, A.B., Prin. 

815 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Established by Si: College ana Harvard University 1904. 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 

One year and two year programmes for study and training in 
social service; for men and women: for paid or volunteer work. 

FIRST YEAR: September 22, 1915, to June 9, 1916—An intro- 
duction to any form of social service and to specialization in the 
second year. 

SECOND YEAR: September 8, 1915, to June 21, 1916—for fur- 
thee study and training in a selected field. Open tothose who have 

















CONNECTICUT, Wallingford 


The Phelps Schoo! for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective courses. Intermediate depart- 
ment. Music, Art, Resident teacher in charge of gymnasium and 
outdoor life. Tennis, Ba ket Ball, Riding. Forcatalogue address 
THE MISSES PECK, Principals. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase Seminary $290.ior es in 


Washington’s most 
beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Ca.a- 
logue on request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


ILLINOIS 











'The University of Chicago 
HOM 
STUDY  ntast.s: 


D 23rd Year U. of C.(Div. M)Chicago,IIl, be! Toww fi 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 








d the first year and to others with acceptable preparation 
in social experience. The courses offered 1915-16 are Organizing 
Charity, Children’s Work, Medical Social Service, Neighborhood 
and Community Work. 

Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first 
year and two-thirds of the second year. Boston offers exceptional 
opportunities for it. 


Zilpha D. Smith, Associate. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Director 
MISSOURI 


Miss Compton’s School for 
Children of Retarded Mentality 


Founded 1901. Ten pupils with teacher for ey Ss two. $800 and 
upwards. 3809 Flad Avenue, Saint Louis, Mo, 


NEW JERSEY 














A home schoo!; 50 boys. Semi- 
Newton Academy military. 50 miles from N. Y. 
Primary to college preparatory or business. One teacher to six 
boys, insuring individual attention. Strong junior courses. 54th 
year. “igh el i Gy Horses and ponies. All 





ports. 
PHILIP S. WILSON, A. M., Prin., Box L, Newton, N. J. 





NEW JERSEY, Summit. 20 miles from New York 


Kent Place: A School for Girls 


Preparatory and General Courses, Domestic Science. Residence, 
New School House, Gymnasium. Year Book on request. Mrs. 
SARAH WOODMAN PAUL. Miss WOODMAN, Principals. HAM- 
ILTON WRIGHT MABIE, LL.D., President Board of Directors. 











Florida Huron Mt. School for 
Boys 
Crarence E. Snyper, A.M., Director 


Exclusive, Out of Door Tutoring School. Fall— 
North Michigan. Winter—Florida West Coast. 
Spring—Blue Ridge Mts., N. C. Fall term opens 
Sept. 14th, rors. For illustrated Booklet and 
information write to Director, 307 Monroe Bidg., 





Chicago, Ill. Phone, Rand. 1685. 





NEW YORK 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 


For information, apply to 








MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 
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Ossining 
School «i 


Ossining-on-Hudson 
New York 


amidst scenes 


AHOME-LIKE, sensible and altogeth- 

er praiseworthy school, 
‘ renowned for natural 
beauty, rich in historic and 
interest. Only one hour from New York. 
Maintains a high grade of scholarship. 
Academic, Music, Art and College Pre- 


Principal, Clara C. Fuller 


paratory Courses. Home Making and 
Vocational Courses. Gardening and 
Horticulture. Well-equipped gymna- 
sium. Basketball. tennis, golf, hockey, 
etc. Separate house for younger girls. 
48th year. Illustrated booklet sent free 
on request. 


Associate Principal, Martha J. Naramore 


situated 


romantic 





The Holbrook School for Boys 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. ‘A school that is 
better than the catalogue.’’ 500-ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New York. 
Complete equipment. An sports. College preparatory. Charac- 
esol canal 


q talogue on request. 











For nearly sixty years 

the leader. Thoro train- 

ing in every business 

pursuit. Actual prac- 

tice in required duties. 

Accounting, Banking, 

Civil Service, Secretarial 

and Teachers’ courses. Both 

sexes. Has trained more than 

fifty thousand of America’s success- 

ful men. Open all the year. Enter 
any week-day. Catalog on request. 

C. C. GAINES, Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 














e Technical 


‘Training 


For Engineering, 


ER. N.X Industry, Trades, 
Art, Home Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic 
S.ience and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). One and Three Year 
ourses. Mechanical, Electrical. and other special courses for 
Engineering and i 





. . . . 
Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 
Indorsed by every American University. Individual plan of 
work for each boy. College preparatory course and a good train- 
ing for business life. Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
physical care. Pure water, good food. 200 acre farm. A school 
of character. 28th year opens Sept. 21st. Write for catalogue 


Richionteactes Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-Seventh Year 


Delightful location overlooking the city. Col- 
legiate and special courses. Degrees given. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. Athletics. 


JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 


The Birmingham School, Inc. FOR GIRLS. 


Birmingham, Pa. 
An excellent school offering either Academic or College Prepara- 
tory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. 
On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical training. For 
catalogue address 


A. R. GRIER, President, Box 117, Birmingham. Pa. 














f 1 
Inexpensive. Apply for special 


school g 
courses for high school graduates. 
bulletin, 


THE REGISTRAR, 71 Plymouth Avenue 


The Scudder School for Girls 


Music, Art, 





DAY AND 
HOME 


Finishing Courses, Household Arts, 
College Preparation. Study in New York City and 
enjoy metropolitan advantages under proper guid- 
ance and protection. Secretarial Course for edu- 
cated young ladies. Write for booklet about be- 
ing a private secretary. College girls and teach- 
ers will be interested. 


MYRON T. SCUDDER, President, 
Street, New York City. 


51 W. 96th 








NORTH CAROLINA 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


ages 10 to 18. Near Asheville, in the beautiful ‘‘Land of the 
Sky,"’ Delightful, healthfiv climate, permitting outdoor athletics 
all seasons. College preparatory. One teacher for every five 
boys. Home life. For booklet, address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster 
HENDERSONVILLE N. C. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL —A thorough physical, mental and 
moral training for college entrance or business. 

SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian masters from the great universities. Personal attention 
given to each boy. 

LOCATION—In thecountry, on the western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one of th. most beautiful and healthiul spots 
of America. 

EQUIPMENT-—Modern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136, 


William Manan Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





New Gymnasium. 








Wildwood Pall, witrwoor, pa. 
A Sanitorium-School for Study, Treatment 
and Education of Children Requiring 
Special Attention. 

E. BOSWORTH McCREADY, M.D., Director 
City Office, 909 Keenan Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


By appointment only 




















YEATES SCHOOL 


Box 504 :: Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 | 
College Preparatory, $700.00 per year. 
No extras. 

Lower School for young boys 
110 acres field and stream. Gymnasium, | 

Swimming Pool. 

A new building ready for occupancy Sep 
tember next, makes possible fifteen acui- 
tional pupils. Application for rece. vations 
should be made now. 
Correspondence and fullest investigation invited 




















TENNESSEE 


ROWLAND H ALL Home School for fifty girls. Preparatory 
department and advanced course. Special 
advantages offered in Music, Expression and Household Arts. 
Delightful surroundings, mild climate. Sleeping porches. Beau- 
tiful tifteen acre campus ‘rom which can be seen historical Lookout 
Mountain. Riding, Tennis, etc. 
Mrs. E. M. ROWLAND, Principal, 


VIRGINIA 
Mary Baldwin Seminary "3,"o0 ‘sc 

Staunton, Va. 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1915. Located in the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appointments. 
Students the past session from 33States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter any time. Send for catalo: 


Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal 





Ooltewah, Tennessee. 











VIRGINIA, Roanoke. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE ror women. 


(JUNIOR) ® In Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 

For catalogue apply to the President. 


ROANOKE C@tEGE 


For Men. 





Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 
Library 24,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches: no 

bee-soome. Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address The 
r 





t, Salem, Va. 





now has a great market for its prod- 
uct, which is steel of a very high qual- 
ity, and it is reported that new inter- 
ests are represented now in the cor- 
poration. The Electric Boat Company 
(whose stock is sold in the curb mar- 
ket, and not on the Stock Exchange) 
has recently declared the first common 
stock dividend in five years. The price 
of this stock, which was 15 last year, 
and 35 six months ago, rose to 80 in 
June, and is now quoted on the curb 
at 180. Isaac L. Rice, who was presi- 
dent, has sold 16,000 shares at a profit 
of about $2,000,000. The company has 
been making motors for submarines. 
other parts of which, manufactured 
here and in Canada, have been assem- 
bled, it is understood, on the other side 
of the St. Lawrence. It controls the 
Holland submarine patents. Stock of 
the Du Pont Powder Company has 
risen from the neighborhood of 100 to 
nearly 700, and there have been large 
advances for the Hercules and Atlas 
companies, which were formerly asso- 
ciated with the Du Pont. But the stock 
of many of the war order companies, 
whether it appears on the Stock Ex- 
change or in the curb market, is now 
largely in speculative hands. It is sub- 
ject to sharp fluctuations. 

The Steel Corporation’s stock has 
risen above the high mark reached 
immediately after the court’s decision 
in its favor, not long ago. That advance 
was followed by a reaction. There is 
abundant evidence of activity at the 
steel mills, and while it does not appear 
that the great company has any war 
contracts it prefits indirectly by the de- 
mand for steel in various forms from 
other companies to which war orders 
have been given. Its domestic orders 
are increasing in volume. 


BRAZIL’S COFFEE AGAIN 


Loss of the German and Austrian 
markets has led Brazil and its state of 
Sa Paulo to resort again to what is 
ca'led the valorization plan for the pro- 
tection of Brazil’s coffee planters. Dis- 
patches from Rio Janeiro say that, at 
the request of Sao Paulo, Brazil’s Con- 
gress has ordered an issue of about 
$75,000,000 of securities to be used in 
buying, withdrawing from the market, 
and holding a large part of the coffee 
crop. 

Brazil’s first valorization project ex- 
cited some interest in this country, not 
on account of a considerable increase of 
price, but because the agents engaged 
here in the work were prosecuted by 
the Department of Justice for violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. The 
Government of Brazil remonstrated. A 
large quantity of the coffee, on which 
loans had been procured, was locked up 
in New York storehouses. Owing to our 
Government’s suit it was sold and dis- 
tributed. 

When something very much like 
Brazil’s plan was proposed last year 
for the relief and protection of our 
cotton growers, and was advocated 
by officers of our Government, they 
were reminded of this Sherman act suit 
against agents and representatives of 
Brazil. 
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lusuvance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















C. E. Y., Crafton, Pa.—See reply to T. 
J. H. There must be a great difference in 
amount of benefits and their extent be- 
tween your present higher-cost contracts 
and the new one mentioned. Compare them 
carefully. Would not take the responsibility 
of advising you to change. 

T. J. H., Wyomissing, Pa.—The com- 
pany about which you inquire was organ- 
ized in 1908, and transacts an accident and 
health business on the assessment plan. In 
that class it seems to have a good standing. 
Have not seen its figures up to end of 
1914, but estimate its assets at about 
$165,000 with a probable surplus of $70,- 
000. All assessment accident companies 
lack the guaranty of permanence and, as 
compared with stock companies, their pol- 
icy contracts are necessarily restricted as 
to benefits. The amount of premium paid 
generally measures the latter. 

J. W. B., Hoquiam, Wash.—I cannot 
recommend codperative accident and sick 
benefit associations. As a business proposi- 
tion they are too loose-jointed. There have 
been thousands of them; during their 
ephemeral existence they performed a good 
work. When they failed other associations 
took their place. They will run along for 
a time and then fail. What you should have 
is a policy in some strong stock company. 
You will pay more for it, but you will have 
vndoubted permanent security. Write to 
Hon. H. O. Fishback, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Olympia, Wash., requesting a list 
of companies, assets, liabilities, etc., writ- 


ing accident and sickness insurance in 
Washington, 
H. A. W., Mount Vernon, Ill.—(1) 


Your question is one for the courts to de- 
termine; I am not capable of answering it. 
(2) An increase in assessments is certain ; 
and it will be progressive, because the num- 
ber of members holding assessment policies 
must rapidly decrease thru death and with- 
drawals. This wearing process from two di- 
rections augments the average age of the 
assessment members, who are no longer 
aided by the coming in of “new blood,” 
and the increasing proportion of impaired 
lives remaining accelerates the death rate. 
It would be difficult to estimate the increase 
in assessments. (3) In the absence of the 
life insurance report of the Iowa Insurance 
Department, would suggest that you write 
Hon. Emory H. English, Commissioner of 
Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa. He may be 
able to give you the statistics you want. 
See my article, “Facts Furnished By One 
Company,” in The Independent of June 21. 


H. W. S., Ostrander, Wash.—(1) It in- 
dicates a merger and reorganization, not a 
failure. (2) Have not seen a report of the 
consolidated companies, but am satisfied the 
reserve value of your policies is not im- 
paired; your prospective dividends are 
doubtless greatly abridged. (3) Yes, at 
present; write Insurance Commissioner of 
California at San Francisco. (4) That is 
a point on which I have no information; 
ask the Insurance Commissioner. (5) This 
answer would depend on the answer made 
to your fourth question. (6) Yes. You have 
in your deferred dividend policies about as 
unfavorable contracts as a_ policyholder 
could get. The company which issued them 
has never even pretended to maintain a 
fund of earned dividends, if any have been 
earned, and by way of explaining that de- 
ficiency has stated that the contracts do 
not require it to do so. I understand that 
since the merger provision has been made 
for such a fund, but I don’t understand 
that such dividends as should have accrued 
in the past will be supplied. 
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keeps the complexion 


healthy and beautiful 






Many an otherwise attractive girl 
is a social failure because of a poor 
complexion. If your skin is not 
naturally fresh, smooth and glowing, 
if it has suffered from summer sun 
and dust, or an unwise use of cos- 
metics, Resinol Soap will clear it 
—or greatly help to do so—in a nor- 
mal, healthy way. It is so easy too: 


Just bathe your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and hot water, working the 
creamy lather into the skin gently with the fin- 
ger-tips. Then wash off with more Resinol 
Soap and warm water, finishing with a dash of 
clear, cold water to close the pores. 


Do this regularly once or twice a day, and 
you will be astonished how quickly the healing, 
antiseptic Resinol balsams soothe and cleanse 
the pores, remove pimples and blackheads, and 
leave the complexion clear, fresh and velvety. 


When the skin is in a very neglected condi- 
tion, spread on just a little Resinol Ointment 
for ten or fifteen minutes before using Resinol 
Soap. Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists, 
For a trial sixe cake, write to Dept. 28-C, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 








VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 





VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box 114. 


Eastern College Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D.C., a 


20th Century College. Fine new 
bidgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expres. and Bus. for high school graduates. 
Super.or Music Conservatory. Select academy for boys and girls. 
$275 ayear. Gym. and Athletics. Dr. H. U. ROOP, Pres. 








Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equipped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psychology. A Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern residence halls. New 
$20,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
Large Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature, $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries, 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia 














+ H If time and expense 
Davis and Elkins College !'.'m,2n¢, cps 
our College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the usual 4 
years’ college course is covered in 3. Tutorial system. Dormitory. 
Residence limited to 50 young men and boys over 15. Errdow- 
ment reduces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon request. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Elkins. 





WISCONSIN 





Intellectual attainment and character culture 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
Established 1855. Co-educational. . Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern buildings. 
20 acres; athletic field; iarge lake. A Christian home school 
preparing for all colleges. Courses from 8th grade to Ist year 
college. Also Piano, violin, vocal, elocution, stenography. 
Expenses, $300. Catalog. 
THE DEAN, Box H.B. 


Beaver Dam, Wis., or Chicago 
Office, 1515 Masonic Temple. 


Prone, Central 3902 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For Girls trom 6 to 15 years of age. 
Family life. Limited number. Best home in- 
fluences. Individual care. Mental, moral and 
physical development equally cared for. Address 

MISS SADIE M. DAVISON, Principal, 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 








THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA 


ome 


, 


MOST AMERICAN THING IN AMERICA’? 


= ee re eS eS er Lr hr 


CONDUCTED BY FRANK CHAPIN BRAY 


NOWHERE is the 
kind of summer 
ymicommunity life 
seen at Chautau- 
Hiqua quite dupli- 
Micated. This is a 
distinction which 
makes it peculiar- 
aaily interesting to 
“observers from 
foreign countries and surprizes new 
American visitors as well. Sociolog- 
ically speaking Chautauqua is an ex- 
periment station for the cultivation 
of community spirit. Moreover, the pro- 
gram topics of a special “Communi- 
ty Service Week” suggestively deal with 
the schoolhouse as the nucleus of social 
organization, as the community center 
of civic practise, the music center, the 
pageant and festival center, the dis- 
seminator of modern home-making 
methods, the community health office, 
library, center of adult education, and 
the like. For those who wish to special- 
ize there are summer school courses in 
social center development, the pedagogy 
of school and community codperation, 
and the relation of the church to the 
community. These courses are conduct- 
ed by such leaders as Mr. E. J. Ward, 
Wisconsin state adviser in civic and 
social center development; Miss Ada 
Van Stone Harris of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, dean of the divinity 
school of the University of Chicago. A 
practical demonstration of the educa- 
tional value of motion pictures is being 
carried on during the season. The sub- 
jects of the films shown daily are cor- 
related with the topics presented on the 
public platform, by the Community 
Motion Picture Bureau of Boston. 


(| 


College specialists and popular speak- 
ers on international affairs are provided 
for university summer sessions and 
Chautauquas this season by the Educa- 
tional Division of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Courses 
on international law, international re- 
lations and South American affairs are 
given in the summer schools at some 
fifty colleges..One thousand Chautau- 
quas in twenty-six states will be ad- 
drest by speakers on various phases of 
international problems. Several of the 
lecturers will give single addresses on 
Circuit Chautauquas of the Middle 
West and the South. Others will spend 
a week at each Chautauqua and con- 
duct a daily “educational hour.” “The 
work which we are undertaking is pure- 
ly educational, scientific, non-partizan,” 
says President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
“We want to know as a scientific fact 
whether it be true that man must go 
on settling his differences forever by 
war. If this should turn out not to be 
scientifically true, we want to know 
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how man is going to give the war meth- 
od up and what he can substitute for 
it. The problem of international peace 
has largely resolved itself into the job 
of disseminating a little intelligence 
among the educated. That is why we 
shall conduct a widespread campaign to 
disseminate intelligent international in- 
formation during the next few months 
while public attention thruout the coun- 
try is focussed upon the subject of 
war.” Hamilton Wright Mabie, Rabbi 
Wise, Hamilton Holt, Atherton Brown- 
ell, S. Parkes Cadman and Dr. Thomas 
E. Green are among the more promi- 
nent of the speakers scheduled. 


An outdoor Pageant of Peace and 
War, first elaborately presented at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in June, 
will be staged at Chautauqua during 
the period of the Foreign Missions In- 
stitute. The story was written by Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody of Boston, who is 
chairman of the central committee of 
the United Study of Foreign Missions. 
With the exception of the songs and one 
short speech, the pageant of six scenes 
is all pantomime. The tunes are all fa- 
miliar, most of them being printed in 
the pageant book. The costumes are all 
described in detail ard may be easily 
made in any country home out of the 
cheapest materials, so that perform- 
ances by local talent in any community 
may be possible. The whole purpose of 
the pageant, according to the foreword, 
is “to show the beauty of peace, the 
sorrows of war, and the possibility of 
peaceful and friendly relations with all 
= when Christian ideals shall pre- 
vail. 


“The old university was a thing 
apart, a city set on a hill,” says Presi- 
dent Charles W. Dabney of Cincinnati’s 
municipal university. “When it occa- 
sionally marched out of its door to visit 
the people, music and banners cele- 
brated the event. Some thirty years ago 
it took on what was called ‘university 
extension.’ The very name ‘extension’ 
implied that the university needed to be 
set free to serve. ‘University extension’ 
was, however, the beginning of a new 
era in the life of universities, develov- 
ing in them a consciousness of their 
duty to the public. The service of some 
of our great state universities is a 
splendid illustration of what can be 
done by such institutions to promote the 
agricultural, industrial, political and 
social, as well as the educational inter- 
ests of their states. In similar manner, 
the university mind is becoming the city 
mind, and the city itself is becoming a 
university for training its own servants. 
Now the municipal university is needed 
to develop this city-mindedness and to 
organize this study of the city’s prob- 
lems.” ' 


“Movable schools” of three types: a 
Soils, Fertilizers and Crops School, an 
Orchard School and a Farm Dairy 
School, are conducted as a part of the 
agricultural extension work in New 
Hampshire. These schools last four days 
and lectures and demonstrations are 
made as practical as possible, the dem- 
onstrations being given in field, orchard 
or farm in rural neighborhoods. For 
extension instruction and demonstra- 
tions in home economics, women’s clubs 
are organized and visited by an in- 
structor once or twice a month. Courses 
for reading and study are outlined to 
cover ten or twelve months on such sub- 
jects as foods, household managemént, 
textiles and clothing, and the care and 
feeding of children. 


By way of attracting summer stu- 
dents university advertising overlooks 
no natural advantages of climate and 
environment. Here is the University of 
Vermont announcing “the coolest sum- 
mer school east of the Rockies,” and 
the University of Washington “close to 
Puget Sound, in sight of stately Mt. 
Rainer and in full view of the white- 
capped Olympics across the sound and 
the Cascades to the eastward. Boating, 
swimming, fishing, mountaineering.” 
Boston University, it may be noted, 
provides “excursions to points of his- 
torical interest,” while the University 
of Wisconsin lists “favorable climate” 
and “lakeside advantages.” 


The program of the Rural Life Con- 
ference at the University of Minnesota 
is so planned that rural life leaders, 
particularly pastors of rural churches, 
may hear discussions of the special 
problems of the rural churches, of the 
agricultural problems confronting the 
people who make up rural congrega- 
tions, and of such agricultural work as 
pastors may enter into with real profit 
and pleasure to themselves. 


Among the Summer School’s innova- 
tions at Columbia University this sum- 
mer are a Conference on Religion for ten 
days in coéperation with Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, a special course in 
scoutcraft for Boy Scout leaders, and 
organized efforts to develop community 
music during the session. Lectures, 
open-air concerts, music festivals and 
excursions are featured. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology conducts a Summer Surveying 
Camp for two months at East Machias, 
Maine. 


For the first time Chautauqua sum- 
mer schools offer courses in practical 
journalism. 
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ASSORTED NEWS 


Dr. B. J. Lloyd, a surgeon in the 
United States Health Service, regards 
the rat-proofing of buildings as an eco- 
nomic as well as a sanitary measure. 
He is quoted as saying that in this 
country rats eat $100,000,000 worth of 
foodstuffs every year. 











When the principal of the Iola High 
School, in Kansas, recently asked the 
350 pupils how many of them knew 
what the blinds in a saloon are for, 
only nineteen could tell, and when they 
were asked how many had never seen 
a saloon, more than one hundred hands 
were raised. 


The passing of what was known as 
Governor Dunne’s waterway bill is re- 
garded the most important thing done 
by the recent Legislature of Illinois. 
This law provides for the construction 
of an eight-foot channel connecting 
the Chicago draining canal with the 
Illinois River, thus forming a di- 
rect water route from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico by way of the 
Mississippi River. 


According to Architect and Engineer 
the highest street in the world is Main 
street, Denver; the richest is Fifth ave- 
nue, New York; the widest is Market 
street, Philadelphia; the shortest is the 
Rue Blé, Paris; the dirtiest is Tehanks- 
ki, Nankin; the cleanest is the Via Cas- 
tile, Seville; the most aristocratic is 
Grosvenor Place, London; the most 
beautiful is the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees, Paris; and the narrowest is 
Via Sol, Havana, which has a width of 
no more than forty-two inches. 


A plan is now being perfected for 
planting trees, shrubs and flowers 
along the entire length of the famous 
Lincoln Highway from ocean to ocean. 


Each state will designate the varieties 
to be planted within its borders. Al- 
ready much work has been done. New 
Jersey, for instance, will border the 
highway with fruit trees. Pennsylvania 
will plant forest trees, decorating the 
trunks with vines and the interspaces 
with laurel. Illinois will use the prairie 
rose, while Nebraska will plant great 
shade trees 200 feet apart, with orna- 
mental small trees and shrubbery in 
between. 


The tag system is now in force in 
nearly every large city on the Pacific 
coast. Police officers are supposed to 
attach a tag to each vehicle found vio- 
lating any law. The owner of the ve- 
hicle must then report at headquarters, 
where, for a first offense, he is merely 
warned after having the law made 


-clear to him. The tag is then filed, and 


if the same vehicle is tagged again for 
a similar offense the owner is severely 
punished. 


A 504 per cent inerease in population 
since 1910 is the remarkable record of 
Hamtramck, Michigan. But this defi- 
ance of the usual speed limits for city 
growth is perhaps explained by the fact 
that the village of Hamtramck is a 
suburb of Detroit and therefore in one 
of the most prominent centers of the 
automobile industry. As the manufac- 
ture of automobiles increases there and 
requires more and more workmen, the 
nearby factory villages can well afford 
to grow. 


War, with its attendant isolation of 
Germany from the importation of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, has stimulated 
the efforts of German scientists to dis- 
cover new uses for seemingly waste 
products. 

A Berlin chemist has discovered a 
method of making straw a nutritious 
food for man. By laceration of the in- 
edible cell walls, he has freed the nu- 
tritive substances within, and has made 
a flour containing cellulose, various 
sugars, mineral salts and_ alkalis. 
Straw-porridge and straw-bread are 
said to be excellent food for fighters. 


An edition of 610,000 copies of the 
last telephone directory of New York 
City has recently been distributed. And 
when one considers that each copy 
measures nine and a half by eleven and 
a half inches, is about two inches thick, 
and weighs approximately three and a 
half pounds, the enormous size of this 
publication is even more apparent. 

In 1878, when the first telephone di- 
rectory was issued, it contained 252 
names, printed on a single card. Now 
it has 350,000 listings for 566,000 tele- 
phones in the city. Which would seem 
to indicate that in spite of the much- 
talked-of decrease in the purchasing 
power of a dollar, the purchasing pow- 
er of the humble nickel has increased 
considerably. 

The preparation of this directory re- 
quired fifty carloads of paper, seven 
tons of ink and 230 miles of binding 
wire. 
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